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In our last number we detailed the principles and objects of that pro- 
digious reform which was about to be introduced in the Post Office Sys- 
tem in England. 

In the simplicity of its arrangements, and the grandeur of its results, it 
may be justly called the greatest practical improvement which the genius 
and energy of a single man have ever effected in the intercourse of society, 
on which so intimately depends all the blessings of civilization. We 
are glad to perceive that our article has had the desired effect in attract- 
ing attention to the subject of this reform, in which no country has so 
deep a stake as our own. The reduction of postage to a low, uniform 
rate, to be effected by simplifying present arrangements, and concentrating 
present means, without occasioning the loss of a dollar to the revenue, 
is an improvement which, more than any other we could name, 
would accelerate the giant progress of this country, give a permanent 
and wide diffusion to its own principles, and, with them, to the great 
cause of moral reform, and carry benefits and blessings to every home 
inthe Union. In fact, the advantages are so obvious and so universal, 
and the reasons for it so irresistible, that, to establish the mere fact of the 
possibility of its accomplishment will be to insure its introduction. 

America has never yet lagged behind in improvement; and our Gov- 
ernment is the only one on earth expressly instituted to afford the great- 
est happiness to the greatest number, emanating from the people, and im- 
mediately controlled, in all its departments, by them, and which, in con- 
sequence, in its policy and practice, makes that maxim its actuating prin- 
ciple. There, then, cannot be a shadow of doubt but that this vast reform— 
in which every man, woman, and child, throughout the land, is directly 
and personally interested—which confers the franking privilege upon a 
nation—will be introduced as soon as the successful experiment of Eng- 
land shall have demonstrated its practicability. We propose, therefore, 
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in the present paper, to give a succinct and historical view of the existing 
establishment, in order that our readers may have a clearer view of the 
whole subject when we come to examine the adaptation of such a sweep- 
ing change to the widely different circumstances of our Government 
and country. 

The necessities of the inhabitants introduced the system of communi- 
cating by post into the Colonies before it was established by legislation 
in the Mother Country. In July, 1683, William Penn, among other 
benefits resulting from his enlarged philanthropy, did not neglect those 
of regular communication, and established posts from Philadelphia to 
the principal settlements of Pennsylvania and Maryland; and a regular 
Act of Assembly authorizing the Post Office at Philadelphia was passed 
in 1700, preceding the Act of Anne, which is the basis of the system in 
England, by eleven years.* Soon after this, Colonel John Hamilton, 
son of Governor Andrew Hamilton, obtained a patent for a plan of a 
General Post Office for all British America, of which the profits were to 
be his own. This patent he afterwards sold to the Crown, and a post- 
master for North America was appointed, who was to have a deputy at 
New York, with power to reside in any other part of the Continent. In 
1717, a letter from John Dickenson gives us a view of the Post Office 
operations at that time. There was a settled post along the main line 
of communication through the Northern Colonies and Virginia and 
Maryland. The distance between Boston and Williamsburgh was com- 
pleted in four weeks, except in winter, when double that time was 
regnired. In 1747, a letter from Dr. Douglas informs us, that the gene- 
ral communication was not regular, as the post was not despatched until 
a sufficient number of letters had been deposited to pay the charges. 
Indeed, except between Philadelphia and the North, there appears to 
have been no regular departure of the mail, the practice being, when a 
post-rider proposed starting to the South, to advertise his intention, and to 
take along with him, and bring back, in addition to his letters, “led 
horses or any parcels.” In 1753, Dr. Franklin was appointed General 
Deputy Postmaster of the Colonies, with a salary between him and his 
confederate of £600, “if they could get it.” Franklin made such great 
efforts to improve the condition of the office, that he brought himself in 
debt £900, instead of gaining the £600, which he was to make, if he 
could. His success in quickening the mail, which he dwells upon with 
much satisfaction in his writings, will create a smile in these days. He in- 
creased the accommodation from once a week in summer, and once a 
fortnight in winter, at which it had been stationary for twenty-five years, 


* Communication by posts appears to have been more or less general in England 
from the time of Elizabeth. In 1656, Cromwell and his Parliament established the 
Post Office by law, which was again confirmed by Charles II. in 1661. The whole 
revenue in 1663 was settled upon the Duke of York ; and when this person became 
James II., he had an act passed declaring the Post Office the King’s private estate 


for ever. 
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to thrice a week in summer, and once a week in winter. In the 
next year after effecting this improvement, he gave notice that the mail 
to New England, which used to start but once a fortnight in winter, 
should start once a week all the year, “whereby answers might be 
obtained to letters between Philadelphia and Boston in three weeks, 
which used to require six weeks.” Franklin was removed by the 
Ministry from his office just as his exertions had succeeded in making it 
profitable to himself, but he was soon after reinstated by a more conge- 
nial authority. In 1775, the Congress of the Confederation, having 
assumed the practical sovereignty of the Colonies, appointed a commit- 
tee to devise a system of Post Office communication—who made a Report 
recommending a plan on the twenty-sixth of July, which, on the same 
day, was adopted, and Dr. Franklin unanimously appointed Postmaster 
General. His salary was fixed at one thousand dollars per annum. His 
office was to be held in the city of Philadelphia, and, to aid him in the 
discharge of his duties, three hundred and forty dollars per annum were 
allowed him for a secretary and comptroller, with power to appoint such 
and so many deputies as to him might seem proper and necessary. By 
the same resolution, a single post-route was established, to run from Fal- 
mouth, in New England, to Savannah, in Georgia, with as many cross 
posts as the Postmaster General might deem necessary. Twenty per 
centum of the sums collected and paid into the General Post Office, 
annually, not exceeding one thousand dollars, and ten per centum for 
all sums exceeding one thousand dollars, paid in in like manner, were 
allowed to the deputy postmasters in lieu of salary, and all contingent 
expenses. The several deputies were required to account quarterly with 
the General Post Office, and the Postmaster General was further required 
to make an annual report to the Continental Treasurers, and pay to them 
the profits of the office; and if the necessary expense of the establish- 
ment exceeded the produce of it, the United Colonies bound themselves 
to make good the deficiencies by payments to the Postmaster General, 
through the Continental Treasurers: the Postmaster General, at the same 
period, was requested to establish a weekly post to South Carolina. 

July 8th, 1776.—Postmasters were excused from military duty; August 
8th, 1776, post-riders were exempted from military duty; May 12th, 1777, 
it was recommended to the several States to exempt all persons concerned 
in conducting the business of the Post Office from military duty. 

July 17th, 1777.—The Postmaster General was authorized to appoint 
two additional surveyors of the Post Office, and all surveyors were 
allowed six dollars per day for compensation and travelling expenses. 

The tour of the surveyors was ordered by Congress as follows: 

One from Casco Bay to Philadelphia, or while the enemy was in 
possession of that city, to Lancaster; one from Philadelphia or Lancaster 
to Edenton, in North Carolina; and the third from Edenton to 
Savannah, in Georgia. The salary of the Postmaster General, and of 
the surveyors, was doubled on the sixteenth of April, 1779; and the 
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duties of the office continuing to increase in the troublous time of war, 
Congress, by another vote on the twenty-seventh of December, in the 
same year, raised the salary of the Postmaster General to five thousand 
dollars per annum, and that of the Comptroller to four thousand dollars. 
The three surveyors were also allowed forty dollars per day until 
further orders—a liberality of compensation which, in those thrifty times, 
denotes services of the most arduous description. An Inspector of Dead 
Letters was also appointed, ata salary of one hundred dollars per annum, 
who was under oath faithfully and impartially to discharge the duties of 
his office, and enjoined to take no copy of any letter whatever, and not to 
divulge the contents to any but Congress, or those who were appointed 
by them for that purpose. 

This was all the legislation deemed requisite at the commencement of 
our Government for the establishment of such an important branch of its 
functions asa General Post Office, and the simplicity of the times did not 
find it necessary to increase it much during the existence of the Con- 
federation. On the seventeenth of September, 1785, the first line of mail 
coaches was established by Congress from Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
to Savannah, Georgia, with a spur line from New York to Albany. 

Dr. Benjamin Franklin, who commenced the list of Postmasters Gene- 
ral with his glorious name—the first in the service, and the longest to 
be remembered by posterity—continued in the office until he had got it 
into something like systematic operation, the knowledge he had ac- 
quired under the Crown being usefully employed in laying the founda- 
tion of one of the pillars of the Government. With but one line of posts 
and sixty post offices, it is not strange that the philosopher found ample 
opportunity to pursue his favorite studies. Except his portrait, no exist- 
ence of his connection with it now lingers in the Department of his 
founding. Under his directions, many improvements were suggested 
and adopted. We find the Post Office conducted on hard currency 
principles from the beginning. The men of that time were too sagacious 
to surrender the principle of sustaining the public credit by sound money 
for any temporary convenience. Franklin himself was a good judge of 
paper money. He had printed quantities of it in his young days, and, 
therefore, was aware of its convertibility and other virtues. It is delight- 
ful to find, from the precedents of those days, examples of the opinions 
and conduct of the Fathers of the Revolution under circumstances that, 
in our own time, have produced the bitterest opposition of party. Amos 
Kendall's instructions will hardly produce another ten cent rebellion, 
under the auspices of members of Congress, when we find the Congress 
af the Confederation form his precedent in refusing irredeemable shin- 
plasters for postage, and (on the twenty-first of June, 1786) approving of 
the conduct of the Postmaster General in ordering the deputy postmasters 
not to receive the paper money of the States ; and, again, on the twentieth 
of September, directing him to issue instructions to his deputies “to re- 
ceiveno other money in payment for postage than specie.” 








er, 
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Harassed with the presence of an enemy, and scattered as the settlements 
were upon this Western Continent, the post-rider had then no easy task. 
Expresses were principally made use of in sending communications, 
especially between the army and Congress, and occasionally the Post- 
master General took up his residence in camp, and drew his rations by 
special law. The picture is deeply interesting which imagination pre- 
sents of these primitive arrangements ;—the immortal Franklin seated 
under the waving of the battle flag, and opening his mail in the heart of 
the American Camp, while the bugles of the battalions called up the 
hardy sons of the Revolution to receive the remembrances of virtuous 
and high-souled mothers, and the soft and gentle prayers of lovelier 
friends, cannot be recalled without emotion. 

Franklin left the Post Office to serve his country in the more important 
station of Ambassador at the Court of France. 

That all may be aware of the manner in which the first Democratic 
Postmaster General was received in society abroad, we give the follow- 
ing extract, from Madame Campan’s Memoirs, of his appearance at the 


Court of Louis XVI. 


“ Franklin appeared at Court inthe dress of an American cultivator. His straight, 
unpowdered hair, his round hat, his brown cloth coat, formed a contrast with the 
laced and embroidered coats and the powdered and perfumed heads of the courtiers 
of Versailles.* This novelty turned the enthusiastic heads of the French women. 
Elegant entertainments were given to Dr. Franklin, who, to the reputation of a most 
skilful physician, added the patriotic virtues which had invested him with the noble 
character of an apostle of liberty. I was present at one of those entertainments, 
when the most beautiful woman out of three hundred was selected to put a crown 
of laurels upon the white head of the American philosopher, and two kisses upon his 
cheeks. Even in the palace of Versailles, Franklin’s medallion was sold under the 
King’s eyes in the exhibition of Sevres porcelain.” 


How the philosopher stood the kissing we are not told, but presume 
that he who ruled the fires of heaven was proof against the dark-haired 
beauties of Versailles. 

Franklin, on the seventh of November, 1776, was succeeded as Post- 
master General by his relative, Richard Bache, who had been his comp- 
troller. There is but little notice recorded of him in the archives of the 
Department. This is not remarkable, as the Post Office was little better 
than a clerkship, under the Committee of the Old Congress, and few pub- 





* And we fear would form a contrast still stronger and stranger with the tinselled and 
tasselled trumpery in which his successors, our modern American Diplomatists, are per- 
mitted to belittle themselves in European Courts. State dresses forsooth, of gold tinsel and 
embroidery, as if the simple man, in a government expressly based upon an equality of 
rights in men, were unfit to represent his country, till the monkey taste of an exploded 
monarchical fashion had decked him in its gaudy trappings, in imitation of the stars and 
mantles of hereditary aristocracy. Admitting the principle in this instance, where it strikes 
us that it ought most expressly to be denied, how can we refrain, in justice, from applying it in 
all others. If court dresses and embroidery are requisite to give dignity to an American 
Ambassador, why can we not also see justice in a huge wig, and wisdom and a superior 
mature in garters, coronets, andermine? We believe with Burns, 


“The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
A man’s the gowd for a’ that.” 
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lic matters of importance occurred to occupy the attention of the Post- 
master General. 

On the twenty-eighth of January, 1782, Bache was succeeded in the 
Department by Ebenezer Hazard, who was the last head of the Gene- 
ral Post Office under the Confederacy. Hazard was a sterling public 
officer, and of considerable literary talent. As early as 1778, he pro- 
jected a Documentary History of the Revolution, and Congress, on the 
twenty-eighth of July of that year, recommended his enterprise by a pub- 
lic vote, and appropriated one thousand dollars upon account of “ his ex- 
pense of various kinds, in procuring the extensive collection of materials 
he proposesto make.” His reports, which unfortunately were destroyed 
by the fire of 1836, showed him to have been a precise man, of great 
good sense and judgment, and, with a clear mind and good habits of busi- 
ness, he aided not a little in carrying his Department safely through its 
infancy. 

The following rates of postage, counted in pennyweights and grains of 
silver, estimating each pennyweight at five ninetieths of a dollar, were 
established by law under the Confederation : 


Single letters, 60 miles and less, 7 cents, 7 mills. 
100 miles and over 60, 11 cents. 
200 “ * 100, 15 cents, 4 mills. 
300 “ “ 200, 19 cents, 8 mills. 
400 “ * 300, 24 cents, 2 mills. 
500 * “ 400, 28 cents, 6 mills. 
600 “ “ 500, 33 cents. 


In 1789, when the Federal Government was authorized, under the 
present Constitution, the General Post Office was revised and continued 
From this time it may date its importance. The beginning, however, of 
this great establishment was but a grain of mustard seed. In 1790, there 
were but seventy-five Post Offices throughout the United States, and the 
number of miles of post routes amounted to but eighteen hundred and 
seventy-five. In 1791, its officers consisted of one Postmaster General, 
at fifteen hundred dollars per annum; one Assistant Postmaster General, 
at one thousand dollars per annum; one clerk, at five hundred dollars 
per annum ; and its printing, stationary, fuel, and rent, amounted in all 
to six hundred and eleven dollars per annum. _ It was located, in 1790, 
at New York,and Samuel Osgood, who, as a delegate from Massachusetts, 
had been honorably distinguished in the Congress of the Confederation, 
and had served on the Treasury Board, was the first Postmaster General 
under the Federal Government. His reports give us some curious 
glimpses of the state of the Department. On the twentieth of January 
of that year, we find him gravely informing Congress through the 
Secretary of the Treasury, “that there may be so few letters written that 
under the best regulations its revenues would not amount to any thing 
considerable, and the dispersed manner of settling the country may 
operate powerfully against the productiveness of the office.” Also, 
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“that there are at this time about twenty contracts for carrying the mail, 
which has a greater tendency to put the business into confusion than I 
apprehended. Every contractor consults his own interests as to the days 
and hours of arrival and departure of the mail, without having a due 
regard to the necessary connection ofthe Post Office. A regular system 
of days and hours of departure has never been established further south- 
ward than Alexandria.” 

His conception of the duties of his office was humble enough, as he 
recommended that the Postmaster General should not keep an office 
separate from the one in which the mail was opened and distributed; that 
he might, by his presence, prevent irregularities, and rectify any mis- 
takes that might occur; in fact, to put the Postmaster General and his 
clerks into the City Post Office, to see that its mails were assorted and 
made up correctly. 

The statistics of the Department at that period exhibited results in ac- 
cordance with these notions of its head. The nett revenue of the whole 
Union was no more than thirty-one thousand seven hundred and six dol- 
lars, of which Boston furnished two thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
three dollars; New York, three thousand seven hundred and eighty-eight 
dollars; Philadelphia, seven thousand and eighty-seven dollars; Baltimore, 
three thousand and thirty-four dollars; Richmond, two thousand two hun- 
dred and seventy-seven dollars; Charleston, eight hundred and ten dollars; 
and yet of this moderate revenue, there accrued, under the frugal manage- 
ment of Mr. Osgood, a clear surplus of five thousand four hundred and 
ninety-eight dollars and fifty-one cents. 

Timothy Pickering, whose character and history are well known to 
the country, was appointed by Washington, August 12th, 1791, at an in- 
creased salary of two thousand dollars per annum, but continued at the 
head of the Post Office for a short period only, and, upon the resignation 
of General Knox, was made Secretary of War. We find but few offi- 
cial acts of importance while he was Postmaster General. A difficulty 
with New Jersey, made the subject of a report to Congress, in 1793; 
was the most prominent. New Jersey taxed each line of stages running 
through the State, four hundred dollars per annum, and the Postmaster 
General called upon Congress to interfere by law, or to submit to pay a 
toll for the passage of the mail. The exorbitance of this tax may be 
judged of by the fact that the entire contract for carrying the mail be- 
tween Philadelphia and New York five times per week, was only twelve 
hundred and thirty-three dollars and thirty-three cents per annum: what 
was done in the case we do not know, but that no tax was paid by the 


United States is certain. 
Joseph Habersham, of Georgia, was the last Postmaster General ap- 


pointed by General Washington; he was commissioned April 22d, 1795, 
and continued till Mr. Jefferson became President, at a salary of two thou- 
sand four hundred dollars per annum. April 4th, 1796, Mr. Thatcher, of 
the House of Representatives, made a report to that body in relation to the 
office, wherein he recommends an increase of compensation to the deputy 
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postmasters, and the employment of an additional clerk in the General 
Post Office. At this time we find the office located in Philadelphia. 

On the second of March, 1799, Congress passed an act for establishing 
the Post Office, the draft of which had previously been prepared by Mr. 
Habersham, which placed it nearly on its present footing, and introduced 
legal certainty in all its branches. His letter to Congress, accompany- 
ing the draft, shows how much the duties of the office had increased. 
He states that he had to superintend seven hundred post offices, and the 
transportation of the mail was over sixteen thousand miles of post-roads, 
while he had the aid of but one assistant and four clerks. 

Habersham was a man of great intelligence and perseverance, and 
brought the Department from a state of miserable anarchy and ineffi- 
ciency into order, regularity, and exactness, and introduced that systematic 
control in all its branches, which enabled it to minister essentially to, 
and keep pace with, the growing prosperity of the country. 

Gideon Granger, of New York, was appointed Postmaster General 
by Jefferson, and was commissioned on the twenty-seventh of November, 
1802, and held the office until the seventh of March, 1814, at a salary of 
three thousand dollars per annum. He was an effective officer, and saw 
the revenue of the Department increase under his superintendence to 
between seven and eight hundred thousand dollars. 

The General Post Office was established at Washington when the 
Federal Government was removed there ; and in 1802, we find the United 
States running their own stages between Philadelphia and New York, 
finding coaches, drivers, horses, &c., and clearing im three years upwards 
of eleven thousand dollars by carrying passengers. In 1804, Isaac 
Briggs, one of the surveyors general, was directed by the President, Mr. 
Jefferson, to survey and make a map of the route between Washington 
and New Orleans. This duty he was about four months in performing, 
owing to the extraordinary difficulties he encountered. From his report 
it appeared that it was nine hundred and seventy-nine and five-tenths miles 
from the President’s house to New Orleans. 

Briggs was a quaker, and his report exhibits strikingly the high sense 
of public duty and disinterestedness, which marks the faithful and patriotic 
officer. He closes his last letter to the President with expressions of con- 
cern on account of the enormous amount of expenses incurred for him- 
self and companion during a four months’ survey, including the yellow 
fever, which, he says, with the utmost economy, amounted to above three 
hundred dollars! He and his companion had frequently to swim their 
horses over creeks and rivers, and, to use his own words, they “ frequently 
sat nearly a whole night exposed to a heavy dew, and in the daytime for 
hours to a burning sun, and in both cases without the protection of a hat, 
waiting a favorable moment to take the necessary observations.” The 
whole report presents an example of economy, perseverance, and success- 
ful effurt to the surveyors who in these later days link off the national 
domain, which they will contemplate with wonder. 
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While Mr. Granger was Postmaster General, a case occurred worthy 
of observation, as indicating the views of that time as to the propriety of 
pensioning public servants for disability incurred in duty, and which, if 
considered a criterion at the present day, would leave Congress with an 
empty docket of private bills. We quote the Postmaster General’s Re- 
port to Congress. 

‘Samuel Gordon, the petitioner, was employed in conveying the mail as a driver 
of the mail stage, on the second of March, 1804, between Albany and Schenectady, 
when he was overtaken by a violent snow storm which prevented the passage of the 
stage, and he took the mail on his back and conveyed it to the post office. From the 
violence of the storm and cold which it produced, he wholly lost his eye-sight, and 
has become dependent upon public charity. The petitioner is highly commenda- 
ble for his exertions, and the unfortunate result is to be regretted. But it does not 
appear to the Postmaster General, that this case is to be distinguished from that of 
other citizens who have been disabled while engaged in their ordinary pursuits. 
The circumstances occurred in a settled country where there is already provision for 
the unfortunate poor, and where there is no occasion to encourage persons to enter 
into the public service with the hope of pensions in case of disability.” 


This report closes with the opinion that Samuel Gordon should not be 
provided for by Congress. 

However opinions may differ as to the justice of such a report, its in- 
troduction will serve to show, besides its value as an illustration of the 
frugal policy of our ancestors and their strict idea of public duty, the 
enormous difference between the mail that run from Albany to Schenec- 
tady in those days, and that now carried between those places by the rail- 
road cars on the Mohawk and Hudson railroad. The first was so light 
that the driver, amid the drifting snow, carried it upon his shoulders; the 
last is so heavy—weighing several tons—that it is carried by weight 
in a railroad car provided expressly for it. A few more illustrations of the 
comparative speed of the mails may here be introduced. 

In 1798, it took forty days to write from Portland, Maine, to Savannah, 
Georgia, and receive an answer. In 1810,twenty-seven days. In 1839, 
twelve days. 

In 1798, thirty-two days between Philadelphia and Lexington. In 
1810, sixteen days. In 1839, eight days. 

In 1798, there were nine persons employed in the General Post Office. 
In 1810, fifteen persons. In 1839, one hundred and thirteen. 

April twenty-eighth, 1810, Congress passed an act for building a Gene 
ral Post Office, and May second, 1810, the building commonly called 
the Hotel, with six lots in square 430, containing twenty-six thousand 
seven hundred and ninety-one and three-fourths feet, was purchased for 
ten thousand dollars, and prepared for the accommodation of the Depart- 
ment. The entire expense of purchase and repairs was only twenty-six 
thousand five hundred and fifteen dollars and eighty-seven and a half 
cents: this building lasted until December, 1836, when it was entirely 
destroyed by fire. 

Mr. Granger, in 1810, considered the transportation of the mail on the 
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Sabbath a work of necessity. About this time the first Sunday mail 
remonstrance was presented to Congress by the Synod at Pittsburg, and 
laid upon the table. 

Return J. Meigs was appointed Postmaster Genera] by Mr. Madison, 
on the seventh of March, 1814. He was a man of fine talents anda 
great humorist, but of no great business habits. Investigations seemed to 
mark his period, thick and fast, notwithstanding he paid into the Trea- 
sury the largest sum paid by any Postmaster General, to wit, three hun- 
dred and eighty-seven thousand two hundred and nine dollars. During 
his administration, Washington was invaded by the British, but the office 
lost none of its books and papers during the incursion of the enemy. In 
the derangement of the exchanges occasioned by the war, great abuses 
were alleged to exist in the Department, by its officers selling drafts for 
their own benefit, which Mr. Meigs stated in a letter to the House of 
Representatives, and requested an investigation; and, on the twenty-ninth 
of January, 1816, a Committee of the House made an investigation ac- 
cordingly into the condition of the General Post Office; and, on the twenty- 
seventh of March, Mr. Ingham, the Chairman, made his report exonerat- 
ing Bradley and others from imputations of having sold Post Office drafts 
for personal benefit. On the eleventh of April, 1818, Mr. Ingham re- 
ported against establishing a branch of the General Post Office in the 
Western States; and on February 16th, 1819, Mr. Stokes, of the Senate, 
reported against authorizing the Postmaster General to employ an armed 
guard for the protection of the mail of the United States. February 
20th, 1819, Mr. Hubbard, of the House of Representatives, examined into 
the financial affairs of the office, and reported a bill to cause the Post- 
master General to pay money into the Treasury. February 28th, 1831, 
Mr. Phelps, from the Committee directed to investigate the affairs of the 
Department, reported against Mr. Meigs’ administration, in part, and Mr. 
Meigs made his defence. His accounts were charged to be two years 
in arrear at the Treasury, and the reports of dates and duration of con- 
tracts had not been made to Congress according to law. 

John McLean, of Ohio, was appointed Postmaster General by Presi- 
dent Monroe, and was commissioned on the first of July, 1823. His 
salary was at first four thousand, and was afterwards increased to six 
thousand dollars perannum. Mr. McLean effected a change in the con- 
dition of the Department, by which the Postmaster General was made 
the head of a separate Department, instead of being, as formerly, an offi- 
cer at the head of one of the Bureaus of the State Department. 

The Post Office Committee of Congress, to prevent a continuation of 
daring robberies of the mail, which were frequent at this time, having 
recommended, instead of mail-bags, an experimental use of copper cases 
secured in iron chests, which the inventor, Richard Imlay, stated could 
not be opened without six hours’ incessant hammering, thereby ren- 
dering the mail comparatively secure from robberies, the affair 
was referred to the Department for trial. The Postmaster General 
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sent for two blacksmiths, and offered them one hundred dollars if they 
would open it in fifteen minutes ; the smiths immediately closed with him, 
and taking hammers and chisels, they knocked the impenetrable mail- 
case into shreds, in six minutes, amid the laughter of the Post- 
master General, and the groans of the inventor, who had stated that the 
same could not be done in as many hours. This shows how little the 
Postmaster General cared for theory, when he could have practice at a 
cheaper rate. He changed, in a few months after coming into office, the 
mode of collections from the long established plan of remittances by post- 
masters to the Department, to that of drafts on them in favor of con- 
tractors, with the most complete success and advantage to the Depart- 
ment. ‘The postmasters were held by him to the strictest accountability, 
being compelled to render their accounts regularly, quarterly, which 
could never be enforced by any of his predecessors. 

A case brought before Congress about this time shows the origin of 
those additional allowances which made so much noise in later years. 
It was that of John Donly, a contractor, who was allowed by Mr. Meigs 
two thousand dollars per annum, additional, for two led horses to carry 
the mail. This year, owing to a letter which a member of Congress 
had sent for the southern mail, but which was not franked by him and 
therefore detained, the city post office received an investigation by which 
it appears that it had five clerks, and mailed forty thousand letters per 
week ; and that though it had some loose ways of doing business, nothing 
criminal could be found out. At this time the Post Office Department 
had twenty thousand agents employed—disbursed one million of dollars 
per annum—wrote six hundred letters, and made ten appointments of 
postmasters per day. 

In 1828 there were—seven thousand six hundred and fifty-one post 
offices, twenty-six thousand nine hundred and fifty-six agents, seventeen 
thousand five hundred and eighty-four horses, and two thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-nine carriages ; also at this time it had one hundred 
and fourteen thousand five hundred and thirty-six miles of post-roads, and 
the revenue amounted to one million five hundred and ninety-eight 
thousand one hundred and thirty-four dollars. The mail, on many of 
the important routes, was carried at the rate of one hundred miles a day. 
About this time, the question of suspending mail travel on Sunday be- 
came much agitated, froin religious scruple; and on the nineteenth of 
January, 1829, Mr. Johnson, of Kentucky, made a report against stop- 
ping Sunday mails. In February following, Mr. McKean, of the 
House of Representatives, made a report, which closed with a recom- 
mendation to repeal so much of the eleventh section of the Post Office 
Act of March, 1825, as required postmasters to deliver letters, news- 
papers, &c., on the Sabbath : this was founded upon a report made to him 
by the Postmaster General, agreeably to a call made by the Chairman. 
Upon the accession of General Jackson, Mr. McLean was appointed an 
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Associate Judge of the Supreme Court of the United States, which station 
he now fills. 

Major William T. Barry, of Kentucky, was appointed Postmaster 
General by General Jackson, upon his accession to the Presidency, and 
gave evidence at the commencement of his duties of a brighter close; but 
evils of system, long growing in the Department, were fated to arrive at 
maturity under his easy administration, and called down upon him a 
measure of political rancor, greater than any of his predecessors had ever 
known. 

Up to this time the Department had always been sustained by its own 
resources; and we find, from the first Report of Major Barry, that the 
sums paid into the Treasury by the different Postmasters General, up to 
his time, were as follows : 


By Benjamin Franklin, not known. 
Richard Bache, . . 
Ebenezer Hazard, " * 
Samuel Osgood, none. 


Timothy Pickering, $47,499 
Joseph Habersham, 363,310 


Gideon Granger, 291,579 
Return J. Meigs, 387,209 
John McLean, 13,466 

Total $1,103,063 


After his accession to the Department, we find nothing but applications 
of new States for post-routes; while in other sections of the country, the 
religious crusade against Sunday mails was revived with increased vigor 
until 1830, when Mr. Johnson, of Kentucky, made his memorable Report 
on the subject ;—a document which, to say the least of it, has been found 
to be the most efficacious of any similar paper ever written, for it has not 
only justified the practice, but put the complainants against it to an 
effectual silence. The following quotation is a fair specimen of the 
whole. Asa State Paper it has few equals: 

“If minor punishments would not restrain the Jew, or the Sabbatarian, or the 
Infidel, who believes Saturday to be the Sabbath, or disbelieves the whole, would 
not the same system require that we should resort to imprisonment, banishment, the 
rack, and the faggot, to force men to violate their own consciences, or compel them 
to listen to doctrines which they abhor? When the State Governments shall have 
yielded to these measures, it will be time enough for Congress to declare that the 
rattling of the mail-coaches shall no longer break the silence of this despotism. It 
is the duty of this Government to afford to all, to Jew or Gentile, Pagan or Christian, 
the protection and the advantages of our benignant institutions on Sundays, as well 
as every day of the week; although this Government will not convert itself into an 
ecclesiastical tribunal, it will practice upon the maxim laid down by the founder of 
Christianity, that it is lawful to do good on the Sabbath day. If the Almighty has 
set apart the first day of the week as a time which man is bound to keep holy, and 
devote exclusively to his worship, would it not be more congenial to the precepts of 
Christians to appeal exclusively to the great Lawgiver of the Universe to aid them 
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in making men better, in correcting their practices by purifying their hearts? 
Government will protect them in their efforts. When they shall have so instructed 
the public mind, and awakened the consciences of individuals as to make them 
believe that it is a violation of God’s law to carry the mail, open post offices, or re- 
ceive letters on Sunday, the evil of which they complain will cease of itself, without 
any exertions of the strong arm of civil power. When man undertakes to be God’s 
avenger, he becomes a demon. Driven by the frenzy of a religious zeal, he loses 
every gentle feeling, forgets the most sacred precepts of his creed, and becomes 
ferocioW® and unrelenting.” 


Mr. McCreery also reported at the same time that it was expedient to 
grant the prayer of the petitioners. At this time, (notwithstanding there 
were poor-houses where he lived—-the argument used by Granger against 
allowing a pension to the snow-blinded stage-driver,) Patrick Green was 
pensioned by Congress for his gallant conduct in guarding the mail be- 
tween Baltimore and Havre-de-Grace, having been struck and much 
injured by the pistol of the robber. The contingent expenses of the 
Department becoming daily heavier, in May, 1830, Congress made en- 
quiries as to advances for printing, changes in contracts, newspapers in 
which advertisements were printed, extra clerks, alterations, repairs, and 
furniture, incompetent contractors, and the duties of the assistants. 
The Postmaster General made a satisfactory and minute reply, in 
which, among other things, he stated that one-third of the business in the 
whole Department had been made in the four years past. The condition 
of the Department, however, continued to give the legislature much con- 
cern; and on March 3d, 1831, Mr. Clayton, from a committee of the Senate 
appointed to examine generally into the entire management of the Depart- 
ment, and whether further, and what legal provisions were necessary to 
secure the proper administration of its affairs, made a report of the evi- 
dence merely, the committee not agreeing upon any commentary— pretty 
conclusive proof at this day that nothing very heinous had been dis- 
covered. 

On the tenth of January, 1832, the Postmaster General, in answer to 
a call made by the House of Representatives to inform them whether 
the postage on newspapers and periodicals could be dispensed with, 
reported a variety of facts, amon which the gross amounts of newspaper 
and periodical postage are thus stated. For the year ending the thirtieth 
of June, 1830, one hundre! and ninety-six thousand six hundred and six 
dollars, thirty-four cents. Gross amount to the thirtieth of June, 1831, 
two hundred and twenty-three thousan! four hundred and eighty-five dol- 
lars, one cent; and on the nineteenth of May, 1832, Mr. Grundy reported 
against repealing the act fixing a postage on newspapers and periodi- 
cals. May 17th, 1832, Mr. Barry reported to the Senate a list of 
improvements in mails within the preceding years of his administra- 
tion: they were in number fifty-seven, and consisted of additional mails, 
and increased speed on all the important lines of routes in the United 
States, and show pretty conclusively how the balances of the Post Office 
funds were exhausted;—the increase of transportation, in 1832 alone, 
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amounted to over eight millions of miles. The very stages that after- 
wards bore the charges of the Opposition, of extravagance in Major 
Barry, owed their origin and were kept in motion by the money speci- 
fied as having been uselessly and illegally expended by him. January 
22d, 1833, Mr. Grundy reported to the Senate that it was inexpedient 
to reduce the postage on letters: it was fixed in 1816, at the following 
rates, and never has been reduced: 


Single letters, 30 miles and under, 6 cents. 
80 miles, and over 30 miles, m9 
150 « « 80 123 « 
400 « “ 150 183 « 
401 “ “ 25 “ 


The immense operations of the Department, however, required such 
an amount of funds, and evinced in every branch an action so vast and 
complicated, that its affairs formed an incessant mark for party attack, 
and finally Congress determined on making a thorough investigation of 
its management and affairs. In June, 1834, a select committee was ap- 
pointed by the House of Representatives to examine and report into all 
its extensive proceedings. This committee, on the thirteenth of February, 
1834, reported through Mr. Connor, the chairman, condemning the ad- 
ministration of the Department under Major Barry. Reports of a more 
severe nature were also made by the minority in the House, as well as 
by the committee of the Senate. There is much important and valuable 
matter largely mixed with party slang and political clap-traps in these 
documents, and they extend to upwards of five hundred pages. The 
most valuable result which grew out of the whole affair was the entire 
re-organization of the Department. 

Major Barry was a frank and generous man. With a desire to aid 
the distressed, with a heart which called each throb of sympathy its 
own, he came into the Department when it was already involved by the 
vast extension of mail facilities all over the remotest parts of the Union, 
and, without a sufficient initiation, wielded his power so heedlessly, as 
soon to make that involvement inextricable. The Postmaster General 
was besides, now, a Cabinet officer, and his duties alone were sufficient 
to employ the time of a man of greater business habits than Mr. Barry 
possessed, without his acting as book-keeper and treasurer of the De- 
partment. 

Major Barry, desirous of giving each section of the country all the 
mail facilities asked for, and being too generous to refuse what he could 
legally give, followed, without hesitation, the bent of his disposition. 
Great extension of the mail facilities had come besides to be considered 
part of the policy of the Department, and he would seem, in granting 
them, to have no more than acted on the advice of his predecessor, who 
wrote to him upon leaving the office, as follows: 
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“Tt was deemed good policy to permit the expenditures to go beyond the receipts, 
in order that a part of the surplus of former years might be absorbed. It is the true 
policy to keep the funds active, and never suffer a large surplus to accumulate. The 
above remarks are made because some persons are ignorant enough to suppose that 
the Department is sinking, provided its receipts do not in the current year equal or 
exceed the expenditures.” 


Major Barry therefore granted what he considered the reasonable 
requests of the people, generally forwarded through, and strongly recom- 
mended by, members of Congress. The consequence was, soon extensive 
embarrassment of the Department; but it is hard to see how the princi- 
ple on which he acted could be honestly condemned by his opponents. 
By their own maxims it is yet to be proved, that when it is necessary for 
the people to have more mail facilities than the tax on letters will cover, 
that the surplus revenue from other branches of taxation cannot be used 
for a purpose so laudable. 

What is the Post Office? Is it not a branch of the general executive 
government, as well as the channel of communication between mind and 
mind? Is it not moreover, in fact, the greatest practical agent for pre- 
serving the liberties of a free people? ‘Taxation in America is for the 
purpose of free government; and if money collected by imposts can be 
spent for building national roads through the waste lands of speculators,— 
in fortifying barren rocks rendered by nature inaccessible to an enemy,— 
in erecting bridges over wild rivers, rarely, if ever, navigated but by the 
canoe of the red man,—providing educations, pocket-money, and profes- 
sions for young gentlemen,—making turnpikes and canals where, to use the 
words of an orator, the Almighty has made much better ones,—draining 
western marshes, and building light-houses in the sky—can it not be used 
with as much propriety to distribute information—the life blood of com- 
merce—between man and man, to send the smoking sheet teeming with 
knowledge to the settlers lonely cabin on the edge of the western prairie or 
on the banks of the Yellow Stone? Can it not be used to enlighten those 
who sit in darkness and sigh for glad tidings from their distant homes ?— 
those who ward off the blow of the savage from the settled portions of the 
country by their brave and frontier breasts, and reap no other advantage 
from the country? Surely this is reesonable to suppose; and if the cost is 
greater than the revenue on letters, the reasons are quite as urgent for dis- 
tributing the surplus revenue in making up the deficiency, as for loaning 
it to States to build railroad stumbling blocks over which future generations 
may break their necks, or be dissipated in fifty other methods to stimulate 
still higher the maddened fever of speculation. These certainly are 
reasons which it will be very hard for our tariff legislators to get over. 
We are far from defending the laxity of Mr. Barry, though it is not the 
less surprising that the clamour raised against the extra services ordered 
by him should have been so especially embittered, when those of previous 
incumbents of his office were stumbled-over to get at them. And after 
all, what did the reports of the committees amount to? Why, that there 
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was a great deal more mail transportation than means to pay for it; that 
extraordinary services (petitioned for in many instances by the very 
men who were afterwards the loudest in condemning them) were 
ordered, when, owing to an extraordinary extension of the franking 
privilege and the vast expenditures of former years, the Postmaster 
General had not the means to pay for the same from the receipts of one 
year. And in this connection, it is impossible not to note an especial 
instance of party inconsistence. Was it not singular, after his opponents 
in Congress had condemned Major Barry for improvidence, that they 
should have passed an act directing his successor to pay thie amount 
claimed by Stoekton and Stokes; an allowance, to say the least of it, as 
extravagant and undeserved as any ever made by him? How consistent 
the course of party in this case! Major Barry was almost martyred for 
making the allowance, and Mr. Kendall, his successor, was considered 
as setting at defiance all law and equity for even wishing to delay its 
payment until the eyes of Congress could be fully opened to the merits 
of the case. 

The fact is, the Post Office was left, by legislation, like a neglected 
bantling, to take care of itself, without organization, system, or restraint. 
Receiving money, and paying it out at its own pleasure, through treasu- 
rers unauthorized by law, it is not surprising that great irregularity and 
profusion was the result. Want of personat integrity was never alleged 
against Major Barry.* 





* The following anecdote is a curious iNustration of the denials by centractors to 
the statements of Postmaster General Barry, that extra allowances had been made 
them, which created so much sensation before the Committees of Congress and the 
country : 

A contractor in Taunton, Massachusetts, who had carried for years nearly all 
the mails that ran from that village, saw, by the Blue Book, that he was charged 
with having received six hundred dollars extra allowance for carrying the mail on 
one of his routes ; this the werthy old man stoutly denied, and a Whig editor, get- 
ting wind of the same, prevailed upon him to make oath to it. The affidavit was then 
published in the village newspaper, with a long tirade of wholesale abuse, and closed 
nearly as follows: “ Our worthy townsman, J. S., Esq., who was charged by Major 
Barry with having received an extra allowance for carrying the mail, it will appear 
from the accompanying document, never saw the money—-so much for consistency.” 
This denial seemed to be a clincher, and it was bandied about throughout the 
Eastern States with becoming joy, until it came to the ears of a friend of the Depart- 
ment, who wrote te a gentleman in Taunton, and requested him to inquire of Mr. 8. 
if he did not receive twelve hundred dollars, for carrying the mail on a certain route 
siz times@ week, when his contract only required him te carry the mail on the same 
three Camel a week, at six hundred dollars. 

“ Oh, yes,” said the old man, “I received, of course, dowble pay, for double sar- 
vice, or else I would not have continued to perform it.” 

“* Well,” said the inquirer, “ that six hundred dollars was the money alluded to in 
the Blue Book.” 

“ That was?” said the astonished contractor. “ Why, I thought they meant 
they had given me six hundred dollars right out for northing. Well, I declare, I'm 
sorry I gave the Afidavy. Plague take that young scamp of a Lawyer—I meant 
no harm.” 


— 
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Whatever may be the contrariety of opinion as to Major Barry’s per- 
sonal agency in creating the manifold embarrassments in his Department, 
which concentrated and called down the legislative indignation upon the 
management of the Post Office, there can be none as to the wretchedness 
of the condition in which he le't it. The heavy involvement of its 
resources, and the inextricable confusion arising from an originally de- 
fective system, continued for above forty years, had created a chaos of 
difficulties that choked up and impeded the action of the Department, 
and threatened its total and immediate bankruptcy. The probability of 
its redemption to efficiency, order and usefulness, seemed so desperate, 
that it was the general impression no public man of ability could be 
found willing to risk his reputation in attempting it. General Jackson, 
however, who may be said to have possessed much of the unrivalled 
sagacity which has been attributed to Napoleon in the selection of his 
public assistants, cast his eye upon a gentleman who soon proved his 
abundant qualifications for the arduous task. 

Amos Kendall had become extensively known to the country as 
Fourth Auditor; and while his ardent attachment to the broadest princi- 
ples of Democracy, and energetic opposition to every species of legis- 
lative monopoly, had rendered him odious to our most influential party, 
when in the very zenith of its power, and concentrated upon him the 
bitterest enmity of the great body of the Federal—then known as the 
National Republican, party—he had become in a corresponding degree 
endeared to the body of the people, as a man who had carried into public 
life the energetic resolution of reform, and who regulated his policy and 
actions by the great principles of popular liberty which constitute the 
foundation of American Democracy. The appointment of Mr. Kendall 
was, therefore, received with a burst of indignation by the opposition 
press to which few parallels could be found in the annals of political 
rancor, while every one else looked upon it as a most auspicious omen 
for the public good. 

Mr. Kendall was appointed Postmaster General on the first of May, 
1835, and found the Department in a state of ruin and disorganization, 
that might have made the most iron resolution shrink and despair. 

Major Barry had reported the Department in debt on the first of 
December, 1834, three hundred and fifteen thousand, six hundred dol- 
lars; but when Mr. Kendall took charge of it, it was soon found that 
no satisfactory account of its debts or its means could be obtained from 
its books, which had not been balanced for twenty years. “It. was 
only perceived,” says Mr. Kendall’s first report, “from current inci- 
dents and detached accounts, that the unsatisfied demands of con- 
tractors from every quarter of the country were daily accumulating ; 
that there was a debt of near three hundred thousand dollars due 
to banks; that the outstanding acceptances of the treasurer exceeded 
three hundred and ninety thousand dollars; that a considerable portion 
of the revenue of some of the large offices for the year had been antici- 
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pated by drafts discounted in banks, which they had been instructed to 
pay at maturity; that additional allowances had been recently authorized 
to a considerable amount; that, to provide the means to meet the demands 
on the Department at Washington, created by the system of acceptances, 
upwards of two thousand of the most considerable post offices had been 
directed to deposite their income in banks; and that these means proving 
insufficient, the Department was subjected to continual embarrassment in 
devising ways and means to meet its engagements. 

“ Orders to deposite in banks, and drafts on postmasters in favor of con- 
tractors, constituted the system of collection found in operation. Upwards 
of two thousand post offices had orders to deposite, and upwards of eight 
thousand were instructed to retain their postages until drawn upon. 
Many of the deposite offices were dilatory, and defalcation among them 
was not uncommon. Many of the other offices were not drawn upon 
for several quarters, on account of the smallness of their income, or 
other circumstances. ‘The necessities of the Department compelled it to 
draw on the more productive offices at the end of each quarter, before 
their accounts could be adjusted; and its drafts, being predicated on esti- 
mates, could not be for the exact sum in hand. To avoid the danger of 
a protest, in consequence of drawing for too much, the treasurer generally 
drew for too little, thereby leaving small balances in all the draft offices 
also. There were, consequently, balances remaining in the hands of 
more than eight thousand postmasters, which, though generally small 
amounted in the aggregate to a large sum.” 

The contractors were in the habit of drawing on the Postmaster Gene- 
ral at Washington for their pay, and this practice subjected the Department 
to the inconvenience of collecting its funds from the post offices throughout 
the Union, and transferring them to Washington to meet the drafts. The 
slowness and uncertainty of this operation made it an insufficient reliance 
to meet its acceptances, produced the necessity of looking elsewhere for 
the means, and rendered it difficult to manage its finances with any con- 
venience or regularity. ; 

With all this, it was the general belief that the current revenue of the 
Department exceeded its expenditure, and that the aggregate of its debt 
was in process of diminution. Mr. Kendall, therefore, proceeded at 
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once to adopt the most vigorous measures for retrieving it. To re- 
medy the system as it was would have been utterly hopeless. He there- 


fore determined to effect an entirely new organization. 
resorted to for that purpose were as follows: 

1, A suspension of all recent allowances from the credit of the con- 
tractors. 2, A refusal to accept or pay any drafts drawn on the Depart- 
ment, except by special arrangement. 3, The application of the income 
of the current quarter to the payment of that quarter’s expenses, the sur- 
plus only to be applied to the payment of pre-existing claims. 4, The 
introduction of a system which should effect a more prompt collection 
and application of the current income of the Department. 


The measures 
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The allowances suspended amounted to about one hundred and fifty- 
seven thousand dollars. Without reference to their merits, it was believed 
that a preference ought to be given to other claims in making payments. 

The discontinuance of acceptances was essential to enable the Depart- 
ment to command its means. A revenue arose wherever the mails were 
carried; and it appeared obviously appropriate, as well as convenient, 
that the services of contractors should be paid for in the sections of coun- 
try where they were rendered, and, as far as practicable, out of the income 
which they produced, instead of drawing upon Washington, and compel- 
ling the Department, as formerly, to collect its funds from all quarters, at 
whatever inconvenience and sacrifice, to meet the demands. To remedy 
the disadvantages resulting from this practice, all the post offices in the 
United States were divided into three classes. 

First. Collection Offices, (upwards of nine thousand in number,) which 
were instructed to pay the amount of their postages of the preceding quar- 
ter to the contractors who carried the mails along their respective routes, 
they forwarding the receipt, and the contractors forwarding their ac- 
knowledgments, or else reports of the failure to pay the postmasters. 
The contractors were only allowed to collect thus from so many postmas- 
ters as would afford them about seventy-five per cent. of their quarterly 
compensation, the balance being paid them in drafis or checks, after the 
examination of their accounts. 

The second class, called “ Depositing Offices,’ (about five hundred 
and fifty in number,) were instructed to deposite their income in banks 
quarterly, monthly, or weekly, according to its amount. This class em- 
braced all the large offices and most others which could as conveniently 
deposit as pay to contractors, together with the most considerable offices 
on interior routes, which yielded a surplus revenue, and whose proceeds 
could not be used in paying the contractors who supplied them. 

The third class, called “ Draft Offices,” (about two hundred and fifty 
in number,) embraced those not convenient to banks, whose proceeds 
could not be paid over to contractors at the close of the quarter, without 
danger of their being overpaid, but might generally be drawn for, in 
whole or in part, to pay the balances due, after giving the contractors 
credit for all their collections. 

By strenuous effort the expenses of the quarter ending thirtieth of 
June were all paid by the nineteenth of August, and a considerable sur- 
plus remaining, the payment of the old debt was then resumed. “From 
that moment the Department was disembarrassed. In no instance since 
has any claim been refused for the want of funds’—was the triumphant 
boast of Mr. Kendall in announcing the auspicious fact to the President. 

The old books of the Department with their twenty years’ accumula- 
tion of balances were closed, and an entirely new set opened from the 
first of July, 1835. The balances of accounts were not carried forward 
from the old books to the new, but all collections made cf moneys due 
before that day were credited to an account headed “ Arrearages” on 
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the nw books; and all payments made on debts contracted prior to that 
day were charged to the same account. That account, when closed, 
would, therefore, show the exact amount of debt and of available means 
at the commencement of the fiscal year. 

In keeping the new books, care was taken, through the agency of 
general accounts, to show, specifically, from what sources the revenue 
of the Department was derived, and to what purpose it was applied; 
and they thus exhibited, at a glance, the entire income of the Post 
Office Department for the quarter, and the source whence it was derived. 

The efficiency of a department, with so many thousand agents in its 
employment, essentially depends on the vigilance and energy of the 
directing and supervismg power. Impressed with this conviction, it 
was Mr. Kendall’s policy to make the supervision so complete that 
every individual in its service should feel that he acted directly under 
the eye of some of its officers or clerks. 

To secure promptitude in the rendition of accounts, the postmasters, 
with the exception of a few at the large offices, were required to forward 
their accounts within two days, or by the first mail, after the close of 
each quarter. As a means of enforcing this requisition, the post offices 
were divided into four classes, in reference to their distance from Wash- 
ington, and other circumstances. For the arrival of the accounts of the 
first class, ten days were allowed; for the second, twenty ; for the third, 
thirty ; and for the fourth, forty. It was made the special duty of a 
clerk to note the day on which each quarterly return arrived, and 
promptly call all delinquents to account when the allotted time had 
expired. 

To produce an ever-active supervision over contractors, it was made 
the duty of postmasters, at the ends of all post routes, to keep, and return 
to the Department weekly or monthly, according to the importance of 
the route, registers, showing the exact time of arrival and departure of 
every mail, with such remarks as the occasion required. It was made 
the duty of a clerk in each division to see that the postmasters kept and 
returned these registers, to examine them when returned, and note all 
delinquencies of contractors. 

The same principle of strict supervision was applied to the return of re- 
ceipts by postmasters ; to the making of deposites by the depositing offices, 
and the forwarding of certificates of deposite; to the printing and fur- 
nishing of blanks; and, as far as practicable, to all services required by 
law and the regulations of the Department. 

The effects of a system so admirable were soon made apparent. On 
the first of October, 1835, it came into operation, and on the first of July 
previous, the debt of the Department had been one million sixty-four 
thousand three hundred and eighty-one dollars and ninety-two cents ; 
before December there had been paid of it five hundred and seven thou- 
sand and seventy-seven dollars and forty-eight cents; and by December, 
1836, all debts had been paid—and an excess of revenue over all liabi- 
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Jities had accrued of six hundred and forty-two thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirty-one dollars and forty-three cents—and this, notwith- 
standing an extension of mail service of nearly two millions of miles a 
year. Mr. Kendall, in his first report, recommended to Congress, as a 
further security to prevent the Department ever falling into a state 
of embarrassment and distress, similar to that from which it had just 
been rescued, that the whole system should be re-organized by law, and 
be brought under the superintendence of Congress. His views on 
the subject contain principles so sound, and evinced such a becoming 
sense of legislative pre-eminence over the executive branches of Govern- 
ment, that we give them entire, as presented in. his report to the President 
in 1835. 

.“‘ The experience of the undersigned has confirmed his prior impressions that the 
Post Office Department requires re-organization. The arrangement of the admin- 
istrative branch of the Department is not particularly objectionable, but the organi- 
zation of its financial branch is neither convenient nor safe, and it may be doubted 
whether it be constitutional. 

“ Tt is not convenient, because it imposes on the Postmaster General, whose admin- 
istrative duties are sufficient for any one man—the responsibility of settling near 
fifty thousand accounts annually, and disbursing upwards of two millions of 
dollars. 

“Tt is not safe, because the entire nett revenue of the Department, which now ex- 
ceeds two millions of dollars annually, is by law put at the disposition of the Post- 
master General, subject to be paid over to his check, draft, or order, without other 
safeguards than those he chooses to impose on himself. 

“ Ttis of doubtful constitutionality, because the constitution requires that ‘no money 
shall be drawn from the Treasury, but in consequence of appropriations made by 
law,’ thereby presupposing that the revenues of the Government are first paid into the 
Treasury ; whereas, no part of the tax collected from the people in postages, amount- 
ing now to more than three millions of dollars annually, ever appears upon the 
Treasury books; and it is allexpended without appropriation. If so large a revenue 
may be properly raised and expended, without going into the Treasury, by one 
department of the Government, it is not perceived why the other departments may 
not be authorized to sustain themselves in a similar way; thus evading entirely the 
constitutional provision. The more safe construction would seem to be, that ‘all 
moneys collected by the Government, whatever may be the mode, shall, in the legal 
acceptation of the phrase, be paid into the Treasury, to be expended in conformity 
with appropriations made by Congress.‘ 

“There would be nothing impracticable, or seriously inconvenient, in the applica- 
tion of this principle to the revenues of the Post Office Department. To effect this ob- 
ject, it is not necessary that the moneys be collected and deposited in banks, or any 
other designated place, or that the existing system of collection should be deranged, 
Almost a third of the gross revenue is absorbed in commissions to postmasters, and 
the expenses of their offices. Upon settlement of the postmasters’ accounts, the 
sums thus expended may be carried to the debit and credit of the Post Office appro- 
priation at the same time. The amounts received by contractors from postmasters 
may be disposed of in a similar way. The result would be, that although the trea- 
surer would have open accounts only with the deposite banks of the Post Office, his 
books would exhibit the whole amount received from the people and expended by the 
Government on account of the mail establishment. 

“ There is another f»ature in which the present organization of the Post Office De- 
partment is defective and unsafe. It is believed to be a sound principle, that public 
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officers who have an agency in originating accounts should: have none in their set- 
tlement. The War and Navy Departments are, in general, organized upon this 
principle. In the orders, contracts, and regulations of the heads of those depart- 
ments, or their ministerial subordinates, issued and made in conformity with law, 
accounts originate. The moneys are generally paid by another set of agents, but 
partially dependent on the heads of the departments; and the accounts are finally 
settled by a third set, who are wholly independent of them. If, from any cause, an 
illegal expenditure be directed by the head of a department, it is the duty of the dis- 
bursing agent not to pay the money; and if he does pay it, it is the duty of the 
auditors and comptrollers to reject the item in the settlement of his account. But the 
Postmaster General practically unites these three functions in his own person. He 
issues orders, and makes contracts and regulations, producing the expenditure of 
money, settles the accounts, and pays the money. Although he is required to render 
a quarterly account to the Treasury, to be settled as other public accounts are, this 
requisition has long ceased to constitute any practical check upon him, nor can it 
ever be otherwise under the existing system. 

“The most important improvement required is to separate the settlement of ac- 
counts entirely from the Post Office Department, and vest it in an Auditor, appointed 
by the President, with the advice and consent of the Senate, whose duties shall in 
general correspond with those assigned to the accountant under the present organi- 
zation. 

“ The Postmaster General would then be placed ona similar footing with the other 
heads of Departments. His power over the funds of the Department should extend 
only to a superintendence over the rendition of accounts, to prescribing the manner 
in which postmasters shall pay over their balances, to making drafts for the collec- 
tion and transfer of Post Office funds, to issuing warrants on the Treasury for the 
purpose of paying the balances reported to be due by the auditor, and making ad- 
vances in special eases. The remaining portion of his duties would be those of a 
ministerial character, now performed upon his responsibility, modified by salutary 
restrictions upon his discretion.” 

These ideas were afterwards carried out, and a law was passed by 
Congress in 1836, in conformity with them. 

A question of much public importance respecting the functions of the 
Post Office arose in the summer of 1835, which for a time produced 
much excitement. The Society for the Abolition of Slavery having 
completed an extensive organization, fully supplied with funds, under- 
took to distribute by the mails an immense number of their publications. 
These were refused delivery by the postmaster at Charleston, and were 
afterwards burnt by the mob, and the postmaster of New York upon 
another occasion refused to forward them. 

Great cormmotion was occasioned in the public mind by these circum- 
stances, and the Postmaster General, on being appealed to, justified the 
course of the postmasters in both instances, which occasioned severe con- 
demnation of his opinions at the North. 

The means of the Department no sooner placed it in his power than 
it became an object with Mr. Kendall to increase the mail facilities, both 
as to speed and extension to distant places, to the utmost possible extent. 
The annual transportation of the mails had been increased under Major 
Barry’s administration to above twenty-five millions of miles, and this 
immense amount, which excited the utmost wonder and admiration, even 
under the aggravated censures of the Congressional committees, was 
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vastly extended by Mr. Kendall, while the pervading economy of his 
management kept the Department not only free from debt, but with 
its funds always largely in advance of all demands. 

In the course of two years the contrast is so amazing as to be scarcely 


credible: 


1835. 1837. 
Post offices, - - - - 10,770 12,000 
Miles of mail-route under contract, - 112,774 142,877 
Miles of annual transportation, - 25,869,486 36,228,962 
Revenue, - - - - $2,993,576 $4,137,056 


In 1835 the Department was staggering under an extraordinary debt 
of six hundred thousand dollars. In 1837 it had achieved the brighter 
wonder of a clear surplus of eight hundred thousand dollars. 

This improvement of the revenue was steady, and kept pace with the 
prodigious operations of the Department, as the whole expenses of 1858 
were three millions, three hundred and three thousand, four hundred 
and twenty-eight dollars, leaving an excess of revenue of seven hundred 
and ninety-seven thousand one hundred and seventy-seven dollars and 
forty-seven cents, and proving a condition of this most important branch 
of the public service, of itself the greatest eulogy ever won by a public 
servant. 

Mr. Kendall, in his first report, foreseeing, with the clearness which 
his perfect mastery of the system enabled him to attain, the large surplus 
which under his management actually accrued, recommended Congress 
to reduce the postage on letters. As that body did not act upon his sug- 
gestions, he resolved in 1837 to expedite the mails all over the country 
to a speed proportioned to the increased resources of the Department. 
Express mails were therefore established on all the leading post routes 
for letters and newspaper slips, which introduced an unexampled speed 
of communication into the country. By these routes treble postage was 
charged, but so effectual was the speed, that the expresses which the 
leading journals of New York and Boston were wont annually to 
establish for the conveyance of the President’s message were suspended, 
from the impossibility of surpassing in quickness the daily mail of the 
country. ‘The experiment was necessarily costly, but so valuable did it 
prove tothe mercantile interests, that notwithstanding its expense and a 
regulation requiring payment of express postage in advance, the income 
in January 1838 was found to exceed the expenses above three thousand 
dollars, ‘I'he speed of communication achieved by the express mail will 
complete the striking contrast with the year 1835, though the latter year 
was deemed, even by the censurers of the Department, almost the acme 
of mail improvement. 
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1835. 1837. 
From New York to Washington, : i1day,8 hours. 1 day, 0 hours. 
. “ Richmond, Va, 2 “ 133 “ le 
" , aoa,” 8." oes 
“ “ Milledgeville,Ga.7 “15 “ 321 & 
“ “ Mobile, Ala, 12 “12 “ 5 “17 & 
re , New Orleans, 14 “00 “ 6 «* 9.¢ 
" Columbus,O., 4 “16 “ e * a 
P - Indianapolis,la,7 “14 “ a 
“ «“ St. Louis, Mo, 13 “10 “ 4 “ 233% 
a * Huntsville,Ala,11 “22 “ . |.” 


To the remotest section of the Union was this magic speed commu- 
nicated,—&c. 


1835. 1837. 
From New Orleans to Montgomery, Ala., 3 days, 21 hrs. 2 days, OOhrs. 
Pn - Nashville, Tenn.,10 “ 00“ 3 “ 18 “ 
R s Louisville, Ky, 13 “ 00“ 3 “ 17 * 
- re CeeeettO,::* 41° .5 °° 
. " Columbus,O.,, 16 “ 9 “ 6 74“ 
. * Petia; Pay 115 60% +7 &: oA 


These were the express mail rates—but the celerity of the regular 
mails was increased in a similar ratio, and it became an object of the 
Department to bring these up, whenever it was possible, to the express 
maximum of speed. In the course of 1838 this object was accomplished in 
nearly all the northern routes, and in the present year the improvement 
has been so general as to render the express line no longer an object. 

These are, indeed, astonishing results, and no one can deny that yve 
are mainly indebted for them to the energy, industry, and genius of Mr. 
Kendall. Like the touch of the magician’s wand, his mind brought 
order from confusion, and restored the accumulated derangement of years 
to systematic regularity. Like Franklin, he commenced and worked in 
detail in season and out of season, he considered what was not wanted, 
dear at any price; he divided responsibility, and worked the true magic 
of division of labor. 

The distant wilds felt the force of his power; he seemed intuitively 
to send his agents into the neighbourhood of the delinquents, till at last 
the lagging stage-driver peeped into the face of every stranger on his 
route, expecting to see an emissary ofthe Department in his person. In 
fact, horses seemed to quicken their paces,—the old coaches began to 
grow brighter;—complaints had only to be made, and redress was 
administered, and the censure of the Postmaster General came upon the 
faulty. The Jate mail was hardly assorted, before down upon the con- 
tractor came the fine: and the whole of the United States in less than one 
year became aware that a strong man was at the helm. The old rusty 
consciences were brightened up,—the defaulter found no mercy,—the 
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tardy postmaster, who neglected to make his quarterly returns, was di- 
rected by the next mail to hand over his keys of office to a successor,— 
bonds were put in suit,—fines were made fines; no prayer could ward 
off the penalty decreed for neglect or wilful mismanagement. There 
was no ,coming to Washington to see the Department, and settle old 
balances of fines by hard begging and harder swearing. The swarm of 
drones were started from their snuggeries, and in a few months the 
monstrous debt, that awful burden under which the Ajax of the Senate 
trembled, and from which the Whigs had drawn new hopes of political 
ascendancy, and which seemed to promise an inexhaustible supply of 
unanswerable accusation, was wiped away ;—the incredulous swore the 
statement recording the fact was a fable, but the bond was there in black 
and white ; the debts were paid, and the mail was carried, and carried 
with a speed and safety without a parallel. Mr. Kendall is a man of 
discretion, with great decision of character; he thinks deeply, and when he 
brings his mind to bear upon any thing, he sees through the most intri- 
cate windings; sophistry is lost upon him—flattery and fawning are of 
little avail; he directs his attention steadily to the object in view, and 
never fails to carry successfully out the plans he has matured. 

The Mississippi river has now become a permanent post-route, and a 
mail costing one hundred and eighty thousand dollars per annum is borne 
upon its bobsom—a sum in itself treble the amount of the receipts of the 
General Post Office in 1790. And now, in 1839, forty postmasters are ap- 
pointed in a week—a number equal to two-thirds of all in the United States 
from the Declaration of Independence to the year 1780. New routes for 
the nett proceeds of new offices are daily put in operation, and great 
improvements are constantly being made in the great arteries of the 
country. From a stout heart, the pulsations go forth like the ebbing tide 
of the ocean, and swiftly return laden with the tidings of new sources of 
revenue, and of new conveniences to the public. 

To give some idea of the increase of the revenue and labor of the 
Department, the following comparison of a few offices is offered in 
round numbers: 


Gross proceeds of Post Offices. In 1790. In 1838. 
Boston, Massachusetts - - $3,694 $94,000 
Providence, Rhode Island - 380 15,487 
i a a 5,537 347,000 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania - - 140 25,400 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania - 9,614 155,000 
Baltimore, Maryland - - 3,936 76,550 
Charleston, South Carolina - 1,040 47,000 
Cincinnati, Ohio - - - - - - 38,129 
New Orleans, Louisiana . - - - 94,743 


But the annexed Table, which, through the politeness of Col. C. K- 
Gardner, we have been able to complete to the present time, will give the 
clearest and most interesting view of the progress of the Department. 
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Tees Weed, PCRRNe «2, EREURTORDO. 
oars. In Number.|beingtotal am t\Compensation |Incidental Ex-| Transportation 
of Postage. to P. M. penses. of Mail. 





1789 75 





1790 75 | $37,935] $8198] 1,861 $22,081 
1791 89 46,294 10,312 3,092 23,293 
1792 195 67,444 16,518 5,282 32,731 
1793 209 | 104,747 21,646 5,660 44,734 
1794 450 | 128,947 27,156 9,812 53,005 
1795 453 | 160,620 30,272 12,262 75,359 
1796 468 | 195,067 35,730 14,353 81,489 
1797 554] 213.998 47,109 13,623 89,382 
1798 639 | 232,977 56,035 16,035 107,014 
1799 677 | 264,846 63,958 14,605 109,475 
1800 903 | 280,804 69,243 16,107 128,644 
1801 1,025 | 320,443 79,338 23,363 152,450 
1802 1,114 | 327,045 85,587 21,658 174,671 
1803 1,258 | 351,823 93,170 24,084 205,110 
1804 1,405 | 389,450} 107,716 24,231 205,555 
1805 1,158 | 421,373] 111,552 26,180 239,635 
1806 1,710 | 446,106 | 119,785 25,895 267,839 
1807 1848 | 478,763] 129041 32,093 292,751 
1808 1944 | 460.564] 128653 28,676 305,499 
1809 | 2012] 506,634] 141,599 23.516 332,917 
1810 | 2300] 551,684} 149,438 18,565 327,966 
1811 | 2403 | 587,247} 159,244 20,689 319,166 
1812} 2610] 649,208] 177,422 22,117 340,626 
1813 ; 703,155 | 221,848 20,605 38,559 
1814 730,370 | 234,354 17,170 475,602 
1815 | 3,000 | 1,043,065 | 241,901 18.441 487,779 
1816 | 3,260 | 961,782] 265,944 16,508 521,970 
1817 | 3,459 | 1,002,973 | 303,916 23,410 589,189 
1818 | 3.618 | 1,130,235 | 346,429 24.792 664,611 
1819 | 4000 | 1,204.73 375,828 24.152 717,881 
1820 | 4,500 | 1,111,927 | 352,295 26,206 782,425 
1821 4,650 | 1,059,087 337,599 31,003 815.681 
1822; 4799] 1117490 | 355,299 23,655 788,618 
1823 5,043 | 1,130,115 360,462 29,069 767,464 
1824 | 5,182] 1197,758 | 383,804 35,276 768,939 
1825 | °5,677 | 1,306,525 | 411,183 32,214 785,646 
1826 6,150 } 1,447,703 447.727 33,885 885,100 
1827 | 7,003 | 1524633 | 486,411 40,203 942,345 
1828 | 7,651 | 1664,759 | 548,858 55,873 | 1,086,312 
1829 | 8050 | 1,773,990 | 575,165 58,873 | 1,245,269 
1830 | 8450 | 1.919300 | 615,476 71,477 | 1,272,156 
1831 8.686 | 1,036,267 326,986 22.040 611,764 
1832 | 9,205 | 2258570] 715,481 68,111 | 1,482,507 
1833 10,127 | 2,617,011 828,283 93,217 2,080,685 
1834 | 10,693 | 2,823,749 | 897,317 87,744 | 1,992,070 
1835 | 10,770 | 2,993,556 | 944,857 93,285 | 1,724,897 


819,334 | 282,872 | 1,739,559 
891,352 | 415,348 | 2,125,462 
933,948 | 472,861 | 3,215,027 


1836 | 11,091 | 3,408,323 
1837 | 11,767 | 4,100,605 
1838 | 12,519 | 4,235,077 
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From 1789 to the present Time. 





ae in favor 


Total Expendi-jof the Depart- 


tures. 


$32,140 
36,697 
54,531 
72,040 
89,973 
117,893 
131,572 
150,114 
179,084 
188,038 
213,994 
255,151 
281,916 
322,364 
337, 502 
377,367 
413,573 
453, es 3 
462,828 
ny 012 
495,969 
499,099 
540,165 
681,012 
727,126 
748,121 
804,422 
916,515 
1,035,832 
1,117,861 
1, 160,926 
1,184,283 
1,167,572 
1,156,995 
1,188,019 
1,229,043 
1,366,712 
1,468,959 
1,691,044 
1,879,307 
1,959,109 
960,791 
2,266,100 
2,930,186 
2,977,131 
2,763,041 
2,841,766 
3,532,163 
4,621,837 


w) 


ment. 


$5,795 

9,597 
12,913 
32,707 
38,974 
42,727 
63,495 
63,884 
53,893 
76,808 
66,810 
65,292 
45,129 
29,459 
51,948 
44,006 
32,533 
24,878 


8,622 
55,715 
88,148 

109,043 
22 143 
3,244 
294,944 
15 57, 360 
86,458 
94.403 
86,876 


230,515 
556,557 
568,442 





Balance against, 


$2,264 


48,999 
125,196 
50,082 
26,880 


26,285 
105,317 
39,809 


7,530 
313,174 
153,382 


368,759 


Extent of Post| 


1,875 
1,905 
5,642 
5,642 
11,984 
13,207 
13,207 
16,180 
16,180 
16,180 
20,817 
22,309 
25,315 
25,315 
29,556 
31,076 
33,431 
33,755 
34,035 
34,035 
36,406 
36,406 
39,378 
39,540 
41,736 
43,748 
48,673 
52,089 
59,473 
67,586 
72,492 
78,808 
82,763 
84,860 
84,860 
94,052 
94,052 
105,336 
114,536 
114,780 
115,176 
116,000 
104,467 
119,916 
112,500 
112,774 
118,264 
141,242 
134,818 


203 


Miles of Annual 


the Department. {Roads i in Miles. coma Transpeste 


9,375 * 
9,525 * 
28,210* 
28,210* 
845,468 
1,799,720 * 
1,799,720 
2,208, 570* 
2,208,570* 
2,208.570* 
3,057,964 
3,279,423 * 
3,504,800 
3,504,800 
4,120,200 * 
4,250,000 
4,499 456 
4,550,000 * 
4,600,000 * 
4,600,000 * 
4 ,694, 000* 
4. 694, -000* 
5, 135 000 - 


9,200,000 

9,990,000 
10,100,240 
10,380,316 
10,639,680 
11,054,694 
12,872,831 
13,709,089 
13,700,000 
14,500,000 
15,468,692 
23,625,021 
26,854,485 
25,500,000 
25,869,486 
27,578,620 
32,597,006 
34,580,202 


a =) Ww Oe ww. Ow we 
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Some idea may be formed of the amount of business done in the Post 
Office Department from the fact, that the communications of all sorts 
received in the different offices, excluding the Auditor’s office, amount to 
a daily average of about 900 for the working days, equal to 281,700 a 
year; the communications sent, to about 500 daily, equal to 156,500 a 
year; and the cases actually decided by the Postmaster General, to 50 
daily, equal to 15,650 a year. 

The magnitude of the work done by the Auditor and his clerks may 
be estimated from the fact, that they examine and adjust the four quarterly 
accounts of each postmaster, making above 50,000 accounts a year; and 
the accounts of each contractor quarterly, or oftener, making above 8,000 
a year; keeping the mass of books required in this service; closing each 
year the accounts of about 2,000 ex-postmasters, and carrying on the 
heavy correspondence growing out of these extensive duties, which do 
not amount to less than two hundred thousand letters a year. This vast 
business is conducted in the Postmaster General’s Office by himself, 
his three assistants, and fifty-six clerks and messengers—whose aggre- 
gate salaries amount to $79,000. And in the Auditor’s Office, by 
himself, and fifty-two clerks and messengers, whose aggregate salaries 
amount to $64,980. 

From nothing, the General Post Office has worked its way to an im- 
portance equal to all the other departments of the Government; and in 
power and labor it is thought to exceed them all. With the exception 
of the Patent Bureau, it is the only office under Government that sup- 
ports itself Truly, it isa mighty engine. It is the distributor of light 
through upwards of twelve thousand channels, by the means of thirty-five 
thousand agents, to the people, and hand in hand with the prosperity of 
the country, the little clerkship of Franklin advances, and will rise in 
importance until it shall have reached that height of perfection which 
destiny has marked out for the institutions of our country. 


List of Postmasters General of the United States from the origin of 
the Department: 


Benjamin Franklin, 26th July, 1775 ; Ch ae " 

Richard Bache, 7th November, 1776; he C vod a — 

Ebenezer Hazard, 28th January, 1782; oon eeeey: 

Samuel Osgood, 3d October, 1789; appointed by Washington. 

Timothy Pickering, 12th August, 1791; “ Washington. 

Joseph Habersham, 22d April, 1795; - Washington. 

Gideon Granger, 27th November, 1802; “ Jefferson. 

Return J. Meigs, 7th March, 1814; = Madison. 

John McLean, Ist July, 1823 ; . Monroe. 

William T. Barry, 5th March, 1829 ; - Jackson. 

Amos Kendall, Ist May, 1835. ' Jackson. 

Notre To THE TaBLE.—In the column of annual transportation the lines marked 
with an asterisk (*) are estimates ; the other amounts are given from documents in 


the American State Papers. For 1831 the half year is given to complete the “ fiscal 
years” ending June 30th, to which day the subsequent statements are made in 


each fiscal year. 
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TO A DYING INFANT. 


ee 


Sleep, little Baby! sleep! 
Not in thy cradle bed, 
Not on thy Mother’s breast 
Henceforth shall be thy rest, 
3ut with the quiet dead. 


Yes—with the quiet dead, 

Baby, thy rest shall be. 

Oh! many a weary heart, 

Weary of life’s dull part, 
Would fain lie down with thee. 


Flee, little tender nursling ! 
Flee to thy grassy nest ; 
There the first flowers shall blow, 
The first pure flakes of snow 
Shall fall upon thy breast. 


Peace! Peace! The little bosom 
Labors with shortening breath— 
Peace! Peace! That tremulous sigh 
Speaks his departure nigh— 
Those are the damps of death. 


I’ve seen thee in thy beauty, 
A thing all life and glee ; 
But never then wert thou 
So beautiful, as now 
Baby, thou seem’st to me. 


Thine uptumed eyes glazed over, 
Like harebells wet with dew ; 
Already veiled and hid 
By the convulsed lid, 
Their pupils darkly blue. 


The little mouth half open— 
The soft lip quivering 
As if (like summer air 
Ruffling the rose leaves ) there 
Thy soul were fluttering. 
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Mount up, immortal essence! 
Young spirit! haste, depart. 
And is this Death !— Dread thing ! 
If such thy visiting, 
How beautiful thou art! 


Oh! I could gaze for ever 
Upon that waxen face, 
So passionless! so pure! 
The little shrine was sure 
An Angel’s dwelling place. 


Thou weepest, childless mother ! 
Aye, weep—’twill ease thine heart— 
He was thy first-born son, 
Thy first!—thine only one— 
’Tis hard from him to part. 


Tis hard to lay thy darling 
Deep in the damp, cold earth ; 
His empty crib to see, 
His silent nursery, 
Once gladsome with his mirth. 


To meet again in slumber 
His small mouth’s rosy kiss, 
Then ;—wakened with a start 
Py thine own throbbing heart— 
His twining arms to miss! 


To feel ( half conscious why ) 
A dull heart-sinking weight, 
Till mem’ry on thy soul 
Flashes the painful whole 
That thou art desolate ! 


And then to lie and weep, 

And think the live-long night 
( Feeding thine own distress 
With accurate greediness ) 


Of every past delight ;— 


Of all his winning ways, 
His pretty playful smiles, 
His joy at sight of thee, 
His tricks, his mimicry, 
And all his little wiles! 
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Oh! these are recollections 
Round mothers’ hearts that cling— 
That mingle with the tears 
And smiles of after years, 
With oft awakening. 


But thou wilt then, fond Mother, 
In after years, look back, 
(Time brings such wond'rous easing) 
With sadness not unpleasing, 
E’en on this gloomy track. 


Thow’lt say—* My pride! my blessing ! 
It almost broke my heart, 
When thou wert forced to go, 
And yet, for thee, I know 
’T was better to depart. 


“ God took thee in his mercy, 
A lamb untasked, untried ; 
He fought the fight for thee, 
He won the victory, 
And thou art sanctified ! 


“TJ look around and see 
The evil ways of men; 
And oh! beloved child! 
I’m more than reconciled 
To thy departure then. 


“The little arms that clasped me— 
The innocent lips that prest,— 
Would they have been as pure 
Till now, as when of yore 
I lulled thee on my breast ? 


“ Now (like a dew drop shrined 
Within a chrystal stone) 
Thou’rt safe in heaven, my dove ! 
Safe with the Source of Love, 
The Everlasting One. 


“ And when the hour arrives 
From flesh that sets me free, 
Thy spirit may await 
The first at Heaven’s gate, 
To meet and welcome me.” C. 


NO. XXI.—SsEPT. 1839. O 
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THE COURSE OF CIVILIZATION. 


< 


Not many years after the discovery of America, a learned academy 
of Paris offe red a prize for the best disquisition that should be written 
on the probable influence of the new world. The wise men of the day 
were profuse in speculations suggested by the pregnant theme; they 
presented it in every form that reason or ingenuity could create; yet not 
one of them all, in the widest range of their musings, happened apon that 
means by which America was most deeply to affect the history and mod- 
ify the condition of the old world. It may be supposed that they spoke 
profoundly of the vast stores of natural wealth her endless tracts dis- 
closed, of their importance to the growing commerce of the age, of the 
impulse given to the awakening spirit of adventure, of the facility of 
access ope ned to the Indian si as, of the desirable outlet prov ided to the 
teeming population of the continent; but not a word was said, nor per- 
haps was it even imagined, that this land was destined to become the 
birth-place of a new society, constructed in a new spirit and on a new 
plan, attaining the highest reach of civilization, and ordained to,work a 
thorough change in the structure of European government and social 
existence. But this was, in the designs of Providence, committed to the 
restless workings of that principle of progression which is man’s chief 
distinction, awaiting the developments of the course of time. 

How wonderful have been the movements of the principle to which 
we thus refer. The fly that buzzed in the garden of Eden, on the 
first morning of creation, was in all respects similar to that which re- 
joices in the sunbeam now. But man has changed. The progress of 
events has wrought a complete revolution in all his relations, in his ac- 
quiremcnts, arts, laws, institutions, and social arrangements. He has 
been moving for more than six thousand years, and at each move some 
alteration has been effected in the conditions of his being. Preserving 
his essential humanity, how broad the contrast between his earlier and 
his present state ! 

It is a great question whether these changes have arisen spontaneously, 
or in obedience to established and invariable laws. Have they occurred 
at random, without plan, or in consequence of strict ordinations of Prov- 
idence? Is there acontrolling spirit beyond the mere visible event, work- 
ing out for the human race a high, and to us, no doubt, now, an incon- 
ceivable destiny 2 

The history of humanity is the record of a grand march, more or less 
rapid, as it was now impeded by obstacles, and again facilitated by force, 
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at all times tending to one point—the ultimate perfection of man. The 
course of civilization is the progress of man from a state of savage indi- 
vidualism to that of an individualism more elevated, moral, and refined. 
Personal separation and independence were the beginning, as they will be 
the end, of the great progressive movement, with this difference—that in 
its last and more perfectly developed condition, the sense of justice shall 
have supreme control over the individual will. To the acceleration and 
extension of this progress, the various nations appearing upon the earth 
have contributed. As portions of humanity, they have taken part in the 
general onward movement. They have each had a mission to accom- 
plish, special to themselves, though connected with the development of 
the entire human race. Step by step they have each removed from 
realms of thick darkness to regions of gradually increasing light. They 
have singly and collectively emerged from the abysses of ignorance and 
degradation, to the pleasanter atmosphere of expanding intelligence. 

We are enabled, by a large view of this career of nations, to group 
the successive stages of society in the orders of civilization, all tending 
to improve the social condition of man, to accomplish his destiny, though 
the latest has always been the purest, the most liberal, and the best. 
There is always in the latest civilization some element giving it superior 
worth and excellence. 

The order of civilization first in point of time prevailed in the infancy 
of our race, before reason obtained the mastery of impulse, and the souls 
of men were filled with vast thoughts yet unsubmitted to severe discrim- 
ination and scrutiny. It may be called the rnEocraric, and, being the 
earliest departure of the race from barbarism, was born among the oldest 
people in the East, in Judea, Persia, and India. In those countries the 
idea of what was infinite seemed to absorb and overwhelm every other 
thought. It pervaded their manners, laws, arts, and institutions, as well 
as their religion. The greatest, like the minutest, events of life were 
conducted under its immediate inspiration. Every thing appeared under 
the theological form. The human being, from its birth to its death, was 
perpetually reminded, in one mode or another, of his relation to a supe- 
rior being of infinite power. Priests, of course, were the master agents 
of society, to whom the multitude bowed down in slavish reverence, and 
compelling even the obedience of kings. Representing themselves as 
the vicegerents and delegated ministers of Heaven, they acquired despotic 
ascendency, holding a rank in authority second only to that of God. 
There can be no difficulty in discovering the influence of this fact. Little 
social elevation, and less of personal freedom, could be found under such 
a dominion; yet it was a step beyond the condition of barbarism, more 
desirable and happy in its operations. It substituted holy instincts, divine 
laws, sacred authority, worship, cultivation, order, art, and domestic ties, 
for the wild and warring impulses of unrestrained ferocity and selfish- 
ness. It habituated the minds of its subjects to some degree of reflection, 
taught them to act in accordance with known rules, and created the feel- 
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ing of respect for something higher and better than themselves. So far 
was it an advancement ; but other things were necessary to the full deve- 
lopment of humanity. 

The second kind of civilization made its appearance in Rome and 
Greece, and the pervading idea of it was the indisputable supremacy of 
the State. Like the theological element in the East, the political element 
in these great nations gave form and color to all thoughts.) A devotion 
to the public good was the chiefest of virtues; and all considerations of 
family, kindred, self-culture, and truth, were dlioed to give way to the 
agorandize ment of the State. The arts, science, literature, wealth, edu- 
cation, and religion of society, were matters of State concern, subordinate 
to its interests, and at all times directed to its elevation. So omnipotent was 
the State, that there was no evading its requirements, no resisting its be- 
hests, no escaping from the tyranny of its pecuniary or personal exac- 
tions. Had any one man opposed its wishes, the combined power of 
millions was ready to crush him. He must live, think, and act, accord- 
ingly as his country willed, or die. To what extent this notion of sub- 
servience was carried is shown by the writers of those nations, numerous 

and great as they unquestionab ly were, who, in all their effusions, have 
uttered no word of individual freedom. have made no attempt to define 
the rights of society, to trace the origin of governments, or unfold their 
true and only functions. One towering thought, one master conception— 
that of the absolute right and supremacy of the State—seems to have swal- 
lowed up all others. What could have been more different in every re- 
spect than the Governments of Athens and Sparta? And yet how this 
idea of the State prevailed in the institutions of both—as a secret plastic 
power, presiding over the organization of custom and law, and control- 
ling even the volitions of individual choice. No rights, no ties, no re- 
tirement too sacred to be invaded by the public power. It was superior 
to all these; ; 
which preceded it, was still unfavorable to any real refinement of social 
intercourse, or the acquisition of personal virtue. Conquest and empire 
became the only glory, whilst the gentler arts of peace were despised. 

The middle ages witnessed the rise of the third or aristocratic order 
of civilization, the leading feature of which was feudalism, or the spirit 
of exclusive rank and class. Power was then in the possession of the 
nobility, an order (assumed to be from birth better than all others) who 
wielded it for selfish purposes, exciting, through mutual envy and ambi- 


and, though less tyrannical than the blind superstitions 


tion, long and cruel wars. It was a sad time for the serfs and villeins. 
Many and grievous were the burdens they were compelled to bear. 
Driven about like yoked cattle, forced to obey the nods of haughty barons, 
pouring out in the battle fields their li 
had no interest, dying in hosts to gratify the ra viesining or rage of some 


ife-blood for causes in which they 


= 


puppet of privilege, their condition could not have been other than misera- 
ble. Yet it was better than that of the ancient aaah, All were not 
serfs. The predominant despotism was relieved and ameliorated by 
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many circumstances of the age. It was not universal, but divided and 
weakened by opposition and restraint, and often softened by the feelings 
of attachment springing up between the retainer and the lord. That 
relation gave rooin for the display of some of the finest traits of human 
character. It allowed of an intercourse and commerce among men that 
gradually liberalized the spirit of society, diffused the disposition to free 
inquiry and independent thought, which prostrated every mark of feudal- 
ism and set a glorious reformation in its place—a reformation enhancing 
art, literature, manners, and religion. 

The last order of civilization, which is the democratic, received its 
first permanent existence in this country. Many events, it is true, in the 
remote history of the world, prepared it for the reception of this princi- 
ple, yet the peculiar duty of this country has been to exemplify and em- 
body a civilization in which the rights, freedom, and mental and moral 
growth of individual man should be made the highest end of all social 
restrictions and laws. ‘To this result the discipline of Providence has 
tended from the earliest history of the Anglo-American race. The old 
world was not the theatre for the development of the new civilization, 
so different froin all that had preceded it, so incompatible with the spirit 
and hostile to the prejudices of existing things. It needed a broader sphere 
than institutions founded in cxclusiveness could afford, and in which so 
many clements of restriction and partiality mingled. A land separated 
from the influences of ancient arrangement, peculiar in its position, pro- 
ductions, and extent, wide enough to hold a numerous people, admitting, 
with facility, inter-communication and trade, vigorous and fresh from 
the hand of God, was requisite for the full and broad manifestation of the 
free spirit of the new-born democracy. Such a land was prepared in 
the solitudes of the Western hemisphere. And, then, the men sufficient 
to accomplish the work needed to be peculiar men. They were not to 
be striplings mide effeminate by the luxuries of courts, or weak and arti- 
ficial by corrupt refinement, but stern, resolute, enduring men, ardent 
worshippers of truth, profoundly penetrated by great thoughts, living by 
faith in eternal principles, and ready to face death in defence of conscience 
and right. Such men were the pilgrim stock,—the sires of the busy 
multitudes that now fill the land. Both the circumstances of their origin 
and early history, and the relations of equality instituted among them as 
they set foot in the wilderness, codperated in the formation of the right 
character. They sprung froma nation whose bloody wars for years 
had nourished the manly spirit of courage ani endurance. They lived 
at a time when unrelenting religious contests prepared all minds for 
desperate trials, and infused in them the sternest moral convictions. 
They brought with them none to reverence, none to assert, an unjust 
domination. Kingly power they scarce recognized, aristocratic pre- 
tension they repelled, and priestly supremacy they had long resisted 
even unto death. ‘They came simply as men with the sacred rights and 
eternal interests of men. The peculiar hazards of their position placed 
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them upon grounds of equality. Mutual dangers strengthened mutual 
sympathy, whilst a common purpose fired them with a common zeal 

Their first act, having reached this barren shore, was to frame a consti- 
tution whose object was the common good. A singular consistency per- 
vaded the spirit of the early settlers, and the manifestations of it, in actual 
customs and laws. They asserted with remarkable directness and force 
the great doctrines of popular sovereignty, of political equality, of sacred 
individual rights. The supreme power they held to be derived not as a 
divine gift from God, not from the consent of monarchs, nor the conces- 
sions of nobility, but directly from the whole body of men. The percep- 
tion of this truth distinguished them from the rest of the world. The 
same freedom from usurped authority, which marked their religious 
career, they carried into their political inquiries. It is true, it is to be 
regretted it was only comparative freedom, not entire. Many errors 
were mingled in their conceptions of man’s sacred inalienable rights. 
Their notions were strong, but not comprehensive. They allowed truth 
with limitations. Without being grossly inaccurate, they were strangely 

confused. They respected private judgment, but confined it to certain 
subjects of thought. Conscience was sacred only within a circumscribed 
sphere. The full and ample discussion of certain topics was prohibited 
by painful penalties. The discipline and doctrine of a church themselves 
had organized was too high a theme for vulgar approach—too holy to 
be disturbed by profane touch. Religion, or the mysterious affinities of 
man to higher beings, they were unwilling to leave to his own soul. It 
was a thing to be controlled and regulated by the State, for which the 
arm of civil power was to be invoked, to compel outward conformity and 
force inward faith. Here was their weakness. Here they departed 
from their own principles, and, submitting to the prejudices of the past, 
brought grievous tyranny on man. Here they were as intolerant and 
narrow-minded as the bigots of other nations, and a remoter age. 

Yet it was impossible for a people of an origin like theirs, or of such 
convictions as they had, long to submit to oppression of any sort. Much 
as they were willing to concede to religious injustice at home, they were 
disposed to yield nothing to political usurpation abroad. The spirit of 
resistance awakened with the very first assertion of foreign control, and 
arose as the arrogance of authority grew bold. The more formidable 
the danger, the more bold and unrelenting became their opposition. 
Purposes of freedom kept pace with despotic pretension. Every year 
gave them energy, by augmenting the justice of their cause, and dis- 
covering new means and materials of strength; when, at last, after 
expostulation and remonstrance failed, a transcendant expression of 
popular will severed the chains of allegiance, and made a whole nation 
free. 

The Declaration of Independence was a tremendous act of revolution, 
founded upon the rights and sanctioned by the natural justice of mankind. 
The history of the world records nothing like it either for sublimity of 
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purpose or importance of result. It was as peculiar in its design as it 
has been permanent and extensive in its influence. A nation, poising 
itself upon the rights of its people, solemnly absolved its political con- 
nection, and instituted a government for itself;—it did more, it instituted a 
government drawn from popular choice, and confessing the equal rights 
of men. This was the origin of democratic liberty—the source of true 
civilization. It established the distinct existence of democracy as a social 
element, and began a reform destined to cease only when every man in 
the world should be finally and triumphantly redeemed. 

What, then, is the nature of this Democracy? What are its claims 
and objects as a social element? What its views of government ; and 
what its means as well as hopes of success? Simply, it is the political 
ascendency of the people; but let us attempt to state in what sense: It 
is not the government of a people permitted, in the plenitude of their 
power, to do as they please, regardless alike of the restraints of written 
law or individual right. A more terrible condition of society than this, 
the wickedest despot could not readily conceive. Wild uproar would make 
room for fanatic excesses of passion, or the alternate bloody triumph of 
miserable factions. Nor is it the government of the majority carried 
into the determination of all questions that concern the rights and duties of 
men. As a safe and wise arbiter of controversy, the will of the majority 
is to be respected. Where thought and expression are free, it can seldom 
become oppressive. Adverse parties watch the movements of each other 
with sleepless vigilance, and, in cases of manifest violation of right, never 
fruitlessly invoke the correcting spirit of reform. Nothing is more cer- 
tain to prostrate even the most triumphant party than the usurpation or 
unjust exercise of power. Still, to prevent the beginnings of evil, ma- 
jorities must submit to restraint. There are some things over which they 
can rightly exert no control. There are personal feelings, domestic 
ties, social dependencies, commercial rights, too exalted or subtle to be 
meddled with by human legislation, and which legislation touches only 
to wither and destroy. They are to be set apart as sacred things, which 
the ruthless arm of power, though upheld by every letter of law, and 
directed by the delegated will of overwhelming numbers, should never 
invade. Democracy, therefore, is the supremacy of the people, restrained 
by a just regard to individual rights—that condition of society which 
secures the full and inviolable use of every faculty. Its foundation is 
the fact of perfect equality of rights among men. It recognizes the 
distinct existence of individual man in himself as an independent end, 
and not barely as a means to be merged in a mass, and controlled as a 
thing by public caprice or policy. His instinctive convictions, his irre- 
pressible desires, his boundless capacity for improvement, conspire with 
all the indications of Providence, with all the teachings of history, and 
all the designs of his internal condition and adjustment, to make the doc- 
trine of individual rights the greatest of political truths. Clearly to de- 
fine and religiously to respect those rights, is the highest, almost the 
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only duty of government. All its action beyond this tends to gross abuse 
and wrong. When it institutes partial laws, when it creates a superior 
class, when it erects artificial distinctions, when it grants monopoly, when 
it lays restraints upon free intercourse and trade; in short, when it estab- 
lishes any law or custom of unequal operation, it departs from its true 
functions, it begins a course of injustice and fraud, it opens the way for 
any degree of oppression. So severe is even-handed justice, that not 
even in the name of liberty can liberty be violated. Hence Govern- 
ments perfect themselves in proportion as they allow a larger measure of 
freedom to remain with the people. Their first care should be to expand 
the sphere of individual action, to loosen the bonds of inequitable usages, 
to break the fetters of proscription, and to harmonize the interaction of 
mutually dependent wills, by removing the distance and separation which 
is the source of jealousy and contest. It is true,a long time must elapse 
before the point of ultimate perfection is attained; though, meanwhile, 
the duty of Democracy is to correct abuses, one after another, until the 
nature of individual man is thoroughly emancipated. 

As an element of social progress, the recognition of these principles 
is of the utmost importance and weight. Until they are widely received 
and permanently adopted, there can be no complete civilization. If we 
apprehend it, civilization consists in the establishment of elevated social 
relations, upheld by lofty and refined personal character; or, in other 
words, the development among men of the best powers of the mind and 
heart. It suggests at once the idea of a high degree of advancement in 
social organization and in individual culture. It supposes a condition of 
prosperous trade, intellectual elevation, and moral development; but 
literature, science, politics, and morals, must have reached a considerable 
progress, and physical comfort, commercial ease, and mental attainments, 
be generally possessed by the people. 

Now, one proposition is, that the highest degree of civilization can 
only be reached by a rigid application of the democratic principle. Society 
can only find its true perfection by a broad recognition of the doctrine 
of individual and equal rights. As to its influence, in the first place, 
on outward prosperity merely, can any thing be clearer than that indus- 
try will be productive in proportion to the freedom with which its ener- 
gies are applied and its gains appropriated? ‘To leave men free in the 
direction of their pursuits, not only imparts immediate happiness, but 
gives tenacity to their purposes and strength to their power of execution. 
They-labor more effectively, because they labor willingly. What would 
be otherwise drudgery becomes pastime, attended by a pleasing convic- 
tion of usefulness, and the calm assurance of ultimate competence. ‘The 
stupid inertness of the man-machine is exchanged for the cheerful vigor 
of the husbandman, and the depressing prospect of endless toil is bright- 
ened into a future of seductive ease. For acquisition would be secure 
from the exorbitant taxes of unrighteous government, whilst no pampered 
aristocratic class would hang or make weight upon society, or exclusive 
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interest absorb and impede all the channels of commerce. Such a change 
introduced into all modes of enterprise would produce results of immea- 
surable magnitude, and uniformly good. 

It would tend to equalize the distribution of wealth. Without wholly 
removing poverty, it would lessen“dependence. The strange contrasts 
created by overgrown affluence‘and wretched poverty would give place 
to apportionments of property more equitably adjusted to the degrees of 
personal capacity and merit; whilst the poor would be raised, the rich 
would be made bettér; restless heart-burnings would cease to embitter 
the intercourse of provoke the deadly animosity of classes feeling them- 
selves to be equals; arrogance on one side would engender no spleen 
on the other; and destitution, which is the fruitful parent of crime 
and misery, would occur only as the retributive consequence of igno- 
rance and vice. All ranks of men would begin life on a fair field, 
“the world before them where to choose, and Providence their guide.” 
Inclination and sagacity would select the sphere, and dictate the mode 
and measure of exertion. Frugality and vigilance would compel suc- 
cess, and defeat and ruin be felt only as the requital of ill-desert; or, if 
such things be, as vicissitudes inflicted by Heaven among its inscrutable 
designs. 

Every kind of labor being thus effuctively applied, an abundance of 
products would compensate its toils. At the same time, mcans and 
leisure for nobler pursuits would be provided. Prosperity admits of 
various employments among men, by augmenting the number and wants 
of a population, and at the same time commensurately multiplying its 
resources. As physical comforts increase, the taste for elevated and 
refined enjoyment springs up. The demand for artists, pocts, and philo- 
sophers expands, science becomes a distinct pursuit, literature is made 
profitable, and all the more delicate and ennobling modes of exerting 
human faculties receive invigorating rewards. Discovery and invention 
enlarge the scope, master strokes of genius stimulate the activity, lofty 
moral instructions refine the nature of thought. A humanizing influence 
spreads itself through public sentiment. High notions of justice soften 
while they give dignity to manners. Mind, warm in purposes of gene- 
rosity, strong in adherence to virtue, takes the control of social move- 
ments; in short, we behold a people rich, powerful, enlightened, and no 
less happy in self-respect than in the universal regard of the world. 

Nor less auspicious would be the adoption of the democratic idea to 
the elevation of individual character. In times past, the greater number 
of men have been nothing at all, because nothing was made of them. 
There was little in their circumstances to let them know that they were 
moral agents. All the influences around them were adapted to produce 
impressions directly the reverse. Living creatures they wore, machines 
of curious workmanship, admirable as drudgc-horses, effective as self- 
moving engines of destruction,—things wherewith superior classes might 
pamper themselves, or ruin and destroy their adversaries—but more they 
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were not. Neither the society of the past, or its governments, eould teach 
men their true nature, or inspire them with self-reliance or cheer them 
with hope. Were they not the unreasoning tools of power,—were they 
not curs to be cuffed at will—chips to be hurled about at caprice? 
Well might they have said to their heartless oppressors,—we have obeyed 
like cowering slaves, we have toiled until blood has stood upon our limbs 
as sweat, we have drained the dregs of life’s bitterest cup, for your gratifi- 
cation,—and what have you given us in return? Only curses and blows. 
And all this, because haughty man refused to confess his fellow man; 
because the lust of dominion expelled the sense of right; because the 
divine impress on each human soul was not read, or if read, despised. 
Matters have since measurably advanced. The grinding foot of 
oppression has been raised, but not altogether removed. Better notions 
have grown up in the hearts of men, but, alas! how much is there to 
stifle and impede full growth. A hateful despotism still too often actuates 
human will—the spirit of exclusion, of scorn, of tyranny, of selfishness, 
still lingers about the high places, and makes itself felt in the depths of 
society. Nothing short of the broadest reception of the principles of 
democracy can regenerate man. There must be something in his circum- 
stances to remind him of his inherent worth; something that, amid wither- 
ing and depressing care, will ever bring back the fresh consciousness of 
his manhood. How can he whose life is perpetual toil, whose existence 
is lost in that of the many whose highest conception of excellence is 
fidelity to another’s pleasure, whose only exercise of conscience and free- 
will is in the stern struggle for subsistence—how can he attain a true 
insight of his immortal value. Some virtue, it is true, is found in the 
least favored conditions. There is room enough in the lowest walls for 
the sweet play of affection. There are every where friends to be 
esteemed, kindred to cherish, or a wife and children to love. ‘There are 
endurance and energy imparted every where by the discipline of life, 
but how little is all this compared with the perfect stature of a man. 
No, let it be understood that the same nature is common to all men, that 
they have equal and sacred claims, that they have high and holy facul- 
ties; that society respects, and the whole force of government is pledged 
to protect their rights; and then will they acquire some adequate notion 
of who and what they are, of their divine origin, and their imperishable 
being. A feeling of exaltation and nobleness would pass into their 
souls, and the humblest person would expand with a sense of innate 
dignity—a sense that would raise him above the dusty, beaten paths of 
life, give a respite to depressing care, strengthen self-respect, infuse warm 
and liberal emotions, quicken the best sympathies, and lend animation 
and support to the noblest powers. He would feel at once that he was 
man, known and honored as such, of higher importance, and more 
inestimable worth than the whole outward world. In this ennobling 
influence Christianity and Democracy are one. What, indeed, is 
Democracy but Christianity in its earthly aspect—Christianity made 
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effective among the political relations of men. Christianity, in which 
it accords with every design of Providence, begins with individual man, 
addressing its lofty persuasions to him, and makes his full development 
its chief solicitude and care. The obstacles reared by artificial life it 
throws aside; the rubbish heaped by centuries of abuse upon the human 
spirit it removes, the better to unfold man’s inward beauty, and bring 
forth man’s inward might. A single soul is worth more in its sight than 
suns or stars. It has a value more enduring than States. The proudest 
thrones may crumble, the broadest empires contract and become nothing, 
but the spirit of the meanest man can never perish ; for it is the germ of 
an immortal, ever-expanding, ever-quickening existence. 


HYMN TO OUR GOOD GENIUS. 


“Each soul is watched by two genii; one, its friend and faithful guardian, is un- 


’ “e933 r: 
ceasingly engaged to guide it unharmed through the mazes of life.” — Wieland. 


O, protect us, gentle spirit, 
Ever linger near our side; 

Leave us not alone to wrestle 
With our fearful, fiendish guide. 

Oft we see him bending o’er us, 
Haunting us with visage grim; 

Wilt thou soothe our frantic anguish ? 
Shield our trembling souls from him ? 


We would cling to thee for shelter 
From his vile malignant arts, 

When with semblance fair, deluding, 
He would lure our trusting hearts. 

Like those bright unreal fountains, 
Wary travellers ever shun,* 

In the treacherous distance floating, 
Ever gleaming, never won ! 


We would ask no vain redemption 
From our heritage of ill; 
We would tread this harsh ordeal, 
With a brave, unshrinking will; 
ssc iia ini aa 


*“ The Shuhrab or Water of the Desert is said to be caused by the rarefaction of 
the atmosphere from extreme heat.” 
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Fain would we shine forth more holy, 
Touched by fleeting, earth-born wo, 
Like that lake,* which, tost by tempests, 

Sparkles with more radiant glow. 


Lead our souls to worship Nature, 
With a deep impassioned joy ; 

Let not wild Ambition tempt us, 
Let no vain regrets annoy ; 

Let us tread this land of changes, 
Loving all things true and fair, 

Finding gladness by the way-side, 
Culling beauty every where! 


Weak and erring, we implore thee, 
Guide us, guard us, holy one— 
Like a tender mother, linger, 
Watching o’er her recreant son; 
With serene and buoyant spirit 
Let us roam this foreign strand, 
Ever ready for a summons 
‘l’o our blessed Father-land ! A. E 


SONNET. 
TO A CHILD. 


How oft, fair form, when we have bent above 


Thy slumbering loveliness, to catch the breat! 


h 
So soft, that scarce the down-flake it might move 
Loosed froin the gentle bosom of a dove, 

And sweet as a flower’s sweet heart uttereth— 
But for those strange, faint smiles whose fitful beams 
Played, as we gazed, across thy infant dreams, 

When angels whispered thee, it seemed like death, 
While now thy death a gentlest slunber sees ! 

Yet were it sin that grief our hearts shoul. wring, 
That they have coine, so soon, alas! to bring, 

Those whispering angels, back to heaven again 

Thy spirit’s sinless innocence, cre stain 
Of carth one shade could cast upon its sunny wing. 


August 13th, 1839. 


*“ The Lake of Herkend, which, when tost by tempestuous winds, sparkles 


like fire.” 
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THE TASTE FOR POETRY. 


Few persons are so rash as to say they do not relish Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost, and still fewer read it. We appeal to the critics themselves, 
and ask them, How often, during the last ten years, have you-held in, 
your hands Milton or Spengtr;oréven Shakspeare? And how often 
have you recurred to these great names, and spoken of them as if they 
were your daily study? It is as bad with the Bible, which is forever a 
subject of conversation. Its sublimity and pathos; its simplicity and clear- 
ness; its wisdom and adaptedness to all our moral wants and feelings, 
are set forth, upon occasions, with carnestness ; and yet few books in the 
libraries of scholars are so seldom read and so rarely studied. It is con- 
sidered proper to say such things, and generation after generation will 
repeat the axiom upon trust, and the scanty knowledge gained of the 
Sacred page by hearing it read on Sundays. 

There are a set of conventional ideas, or so considered axioms, among 
literary people, to depart from which no one more dares than he does, 
at this day, to wear a cocked hat, and cue, and white-topped boots. Mil- 
ton is in every body’s mouth who hopes for reputation, scholarship, and 
taste, while his volumes lie dust-laden on the shelf. It is no small mat- 
ter to get up a taste for poetry. It is no small matter to learn to read any 
book; to be able to feel in the mind ideas transferred from the printed 
page, as vividly as when uttered by the human voice, enforced by the 
gesture, and illuminated by the countenance. “ Mistrust,’ says the 
author of Imaginary Conversations, “mistrust easy writing, easy verse- 
making, a knack at poetry.” ‘Truc poetry is hewn out from the deep 
mines of the soul. As it is not easily uttered, it is not easily read. We 
must come prepared to the task, as the priesthood who robe themselves 
and burn incense around the altar when about to touch the symbols of 
their religion. Milton and Shakspeare can no more be read and appre- 
ciated by a mind engaged in frivolous pursuits—can no more be fathomed 
by him who has never thought long and hard, and suffered, and wept, 
and agonized—than can the child’s tiny boat live in the tempest on the 
broad ocean, or the back-thread, with which the boy fishes for minnows, 
can sound the depths of the sea. If, according to Bacon, “ Poetry is the 
accommodation of the shows of things to the desires of the mind,” how 
high and deep, how far and wide must be his reach who would under- 
stand and sympathize with the susceptive heart of the poet, with his 
“nameless unrest,’ “the blind struggle of a soul in bondage,” “ his sad, 
longing discontent;” often with his life-weariness, his moody melancholy, 
and mad, stormful indignation, borne on the tones of a wild and quite 
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artless melody? What must be his preparation who would follow 
the poet in the aspirations of an immortal mind, spiritualized, in solitude 
perhaps, by communing with nature and abstraction from all gross and 
worldly pursuits ? 

At college anniversaries and Phi Beta Kappa festivals, in all profes- 
sedly literary performances, there are certain names which the speaker 
feels bound to invoke and lug into his exercise; no matter whether he 
speak from actual knowledge or not; no matter whether he has ever 
read the authors he invokes or takes their sacredness by hearsay, he is 
safe in saying all manner of flattering things about them, and gains a 
reflected credit for taste and general acquaintance with literature. The 
fact is, the standards, as they are called, are studied little enough. In the 
flood of books, good and bad, which deluge the times, the old land-marks 
of literature are overwhelmed. It is as much as one can do to keep up 
with the march of modern writing, without making excursions back- 
wards and sideways, to examine the castles and fortifications which 
thought once erected in the wars against ignorance, and superstition, and 
folly. Splendid editions of Addison and Goldsmith, of the English 
essayists and poets, grace the shelves of public libraries and private stu- 
dies, while Talfourd and Bulwer, Lamb, Martineau, and Wordsworth are 
found never at hand upon the table. This is not written in a spirit of 
fault-finding, but as a bare statement of fact; and away, say we, with 
bubblings, affectations, and lying! Let men seem what they are; say 
what they know and feel; praise what they really admire, and choose 
what they love. To expect scholars to gather their food from the past 
alone is idle. ‘They must find their main nourishment in the produc- 
tions of those who embody in their works the spirit of the age, its deep 
interests and noble schemes for human advancement. Every writer is 
best understood in his own time. His forms of expression, his figures, 
allusions, his satire and praise, must all grow out of these passing events, 
important at the moment, but hardly worthy of a record in public 
memory. We except from this remark, of course, those who have por- 
trayed man and not men; who have illustrated principles and not man- 
ners; who have not been so anxious for present fame and popularity as 
for truth and others’ good. 

The perfect scholar will become acquainted with the ancients and the 
predecessors of his age in letters, as the politician will record the progress 
of governments, but his interest and heart will be given to the present. 
Antiquity and distance will not blind him to faults; and he will remem- 
ber that, if age and experience are worthy of attention, this is the old age 
of the world; that now we are profiting by the experience of the past. 

However, to present one subject fully, there is some reason why we 
should look back for models upon which to form a taste for poetry. All 
the arts attained their highest perfection in a comparatively rude age, 
because there seemed to be a necessity for them. The people of those 
times, when books were unknown, were instructed by statues, pictures, 
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and poems. Verse was the vehicle in which national events would most 
easily be handed down from father to son. Music and measure kept 
unadulterated what would have been liable to addition or subtraction in 
prose. Victories, sacrifices, instances of elevated patriotism, were em- 
balmed in song. We may, then, well suppose that poetry attained a 
higher elevation in a time when it was needed, than when it was only a 
refuge from ennui or the pastime of a luxurious taste. Hence, Homer 
became the model of Virgil, and Milton was indebted to his prede- 
cessors. 

But to return—while we contend that the majority of readers can have 
no appreciation of the highest poetry—a notion which accounts for the 
general neglect the best books have met with in the age in which they 
were produced, excepting national poets, like Homer and Burns—there 
are some fugitive pieces of poetry which have found an immediate 
answer in the human heart; so natural, so true, so easy do they seem; 
so directly do they address those feelings which warm the bosom of the 
ploughman and artisan no less than that of the scholar, the prince, and 
the sage. Gray’s Elegy needs no commentator, almost no study. Its 
beauty, and harmony, and completeness, strike every reader, at once. 
Children love to recite it. Age finds consolation in its philosophy; and 
humble merit blushes, while he reads, to believe that there are some who 
respect his unnoticed existence. There are besides passages from 
Shakspeare and Milton, and short poems without number of other 
writers, which have passed into common use and notoriety, from the fact 
of their being found in school books, and their being drilled and ham- 
mered, vi et armis, into the ears of the young. But these are not always 
the purest specimens of poetry or of the style of their authors. They 
have been selected for their moral sentiment, for their obvious sense, 
perhaps their martial tone and adaptation to declamation. Such passages 
and poems are never forgotten. They go far to form the taste and ear ; 
and in after-life they often come to us with new meaning and force, as 
we have become prepared by the events of life and growing minds to 
read them deeper. 

Poetry exists in two forms, as does music: First, there is what may, 
for distinction, be called the poetry of nature; sweet harmonies dimly 
expressed in words; a sense of the beautiful and lovely, of peace, purity, 
and God, struggling upthrough an imperfect utterance. The affections 
of woman, love, childhood, evening, flocks, woods, and streams, con- 
tented labor, and family worship, form the theme of the natural poet’s 
numbers. We sometimes find a simple story touchingly related, not 
depending upon the foreign aid of ornament, but the more graceful and 
winning, as it is left to stand by itself, like the “ We are Seven” of 
Wordsworth. This is true, natural poetry. Those verses of Burns, to 
“Mary in Heaven,” would occur to any warm, devoted heart, under 
like circumstances; he had the habit of versifying, and put them down 
for every one to admire and weep over. These, too, are natural poetry. 
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Burns was a natural poet, almost more than any other. We read such 
poetry with a feeling similar tothat with which we listen to the music of 
birds, or the noise of waterfalls. Second, comes poetry as an art; lines 
and poems written by rule and precedent, conforming to the definitions, 
criticisms, and conventionalities. This last, like difficult pieces of music, 
performed with great skill of execution, where the pleasure we feel 
arises rather from wonder than any concord of sweet sounds we can 
discover, may surprise, please, and satisfy the judgment, but it touches 
not the heart. 

There are many minds which have a taste for poetry without any 
trick of rhyme, as there are some with exquisite cars for music, who 
know nothing of the science. They perhaps do not even know the name 
of distinguished poets, and they make no pretensions to knowledge. 
These have been educated and prepared for this gift “ by the gentle 
breeze of Heaven,’ by suffering, by blessings, by joys, and tears. 
Their sensibilities have been tuned to chord with rich notes and deep 
mysteries. Who that has never wept and mourned can do full justice 
to the poetry of a Hemans? Who that has never had his mind torn 
and distracted by doubt can understand the poetry of Shelley? Can he 
who never loved find out Shakspeare’s meaning in his sonnets? Can 
he who never prays understand the Bible? When men bring out their 
arranged stores of learning, end display them by art, these impulsive 
minds we speak of may withhold their sympathy, for their thoughts 
and emotions must come unbidden, and of themselves, as the wind in 
blowing when it listeth may chance to touch the strings of the A®olian 
harp, and awaken heavenly concords. 

But it is not a love of the mysterious and vague which constitutes a 
taste for poetry. It is not a love of harmonious words and flowing sen- 
tences, apt antitheses, and ingenious rhyme. A love and taste for poetry 
is the love and taste for beauty and excellence, for noble sacrifice and 
devoted patriotism, for disinterestedness and self-forgetting, for nature and 
God. These feelings must be at the bottom of every heart that would 
hope to find an answering chord in his bosom for the true inspiration of 
the poet, however they may be hidden from observation by habit and 
passion, by bodily wants and infirmities. There are no contradictions 
in the character any more than there are in mathematics and the natural 
sciences; it is our imperfect knowledge of each other’s motives and 
feelings that gives appearances of them. 

“'T'o be a good orator,” says Cicero, “ one must be a goodman.” No 
less necessary is goodness to the poet, the artist, and philosopher. How 
vain to look for those states of holy enthusiasm and entrancement, in 
which great deeds are accomplished in the arts, in minds debased by 
selfishness and mean vices! “ Let him who would write heroic poems,” 
says Milton, “ make his life an heroic poem,” and let him who would 
read and feel the true spirit of poetry devote himself to noble ends and 
lofty contemplations ; otherwise he will see, as through a glass, darkly. 
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EISLEBEN—THE HOME OF LUTHER. 


Sport blessed of heaven! the halo round thee shed, 
Is a bright emanation from above; 
A glorious mantle softly o’er thee spread 
By him whose self is purity, whose motive, love. 
The spirit has descended like a dove, 
And rests upon thee, as if glad to find 
One genial place on earth, wherein to move: 
A home with man, whose reason sin would bind, 
Unless ’twere conquered by the immortal mind. 


Here genius dwelt; and glowing like the sun, 
[ts rays gave light and heat to all around ; 
Here inspiration hung on mortal tongue, 
And fancy soared from hence, on wings unbound. 
While man was bent with error to the ground, 
And darkness brooded o’er benighted earth, 
A ray of light shot through th’ abyss profound, 
} Which from the heaven of heavens received its birth— 
Borne on by wings divine, the ray went forth. 


As when the summer sun,—which veiled has been, 
The live-long day, peeps slily forth at eve, 
And bids the world, and every busy scene, 
A short adieu, as if ’twere sad to leave— 
Is mirrored brightly from the placid wave 
i Of some sequestered, quiet, forest lake, 
Which still, like hope to all this side the grave, 
Is bright, the gathering storms too soon may break, 
i And that which now reposes, then awake. 


So gleamed this heavenly ray ; and shining here, 
found, midst surrounding gloom a mirror bright, 
Which, tho’ the world without was dark and drear, 
Was fitted to reflect its holy light. 
Long may it shine, and long to mortal sight 
Be like the “ fiery pillar’s” awful glow, 
Which guided Israel’s hosts through darksome night, 
When to the promised land they journeyed slow, 
And ’scaped from bondage, misery and wo. 
CAMBRIDGE. M. D. 
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THE BEQUEST. 


A TALE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


“Ts he coming ?” 

A lamp dimly burning upon one of those curiously-carved oak tables 
so common in the times of our ancestors, displayed, as the words were 
spoken, an intense anxiety in the countenance of an aged man, evidently 
“sick unto death,” and who seemed to fear that life would not hold out 
until the object of his wish had been attained. The nurse to whom the 
enquiry was directed, who stood leaning against the post of the antique 
bed, holding back, with her hand, its thickly-figured arras hangings, 
turned a listening ear to the half-open door for a moment, and then, re- 
verting to the pale features of the invalid, answered, in that low, hesi- 
tating voice so affectingly assumed by almost all attendants towards the 
dying—as if afraid to dissipate the slightest hope that could be formed 
at such a time—“I don’t hear him yet, but he’ll be here this moment; 
he can’t be far off.” 

“JT hope not—I hope not,” said the patient, closing his eyes in the 
very intensity of his feelings—“ My George cannot sure be so lost as to 
avoid the dying bed of his father.” 

“ No, no, sir, indeed not,’ answered the nurse in an earnest tone, and 
again turning anxiously to the door. “I am sure he will be here—— 
Stay”—and she listened a moment longer—“ There he comes—I hear 
his step below.” As she spoke, the distant sound of a footstep could in- 
deed be distinguished. It became more distinct; and an evident satisfac- 
tion, in the certainty of accomplished hope, lightened up the stiffening 
features of the aged man: his eyes were closed, but his lips moved in 
the utterance of a grateful devotion. Another moment, and a young 
man—his face flushed from the midnight revel, and his whole appear- 
ance highly indicating the excitement of intemperance—rushed hur- 
riedly into the room. There is something in the silence—in the gloom 
—in the unworldlike seclusion of the sick apartment, which, stern and 
callous must be that heart of which it will not instantly and deeply 
solemnize the feelings. Thus immediate was the change in the deport- 
ment of the reveller: the hasty, almost boisterous step with which he 
had ascended the stairs was instantly, even unconsciously, hushed into 
the stealthiest pace; and the features, inflamed with prolonged excite- 
ment, assumed at once an expression of seriousness as tender as if the 
heart alone had caused the difference. Even his very air seemed to lose 
the wildness which excitement and disordered dress had imparted to it; 
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and, as le softly and with downcast eyes approached the bed where his 
suffering parent lay—his expressive features indicating the deep sorrow 
of a disposition naturally affectionate—he looked more like a penitent, 
coming to receive a deserved and promised blessing, than a rake, scarce 
conceding to the solemn and oft-repeated message of the dying the few 
moments reluctantly snatched from his absorbing pleasures. When he 
reached the bedside of his father, and took the clammy hand which was 
in silence extended to him, and saw, by the faint light of the solitary 
lamp so strongly contrasting with the glare and brilliance he had left, 
the damp dew of approaching death gathering upon those features 
which, in the unwarped impulse of his better nature, he had loved — 
the last remnant of hardened feeling at once gave way, and, completely 
overcome by the sight, he burst into tears. The old man was evidently 
gratified by the exhibition of a tenderness he had scarce expected.— 
’ said he, in a voice tremulous between pain and satisfied de- 
sire, “I knew you would not disappoint the last wish of your father.” 
The young man, as if awakened fully, though too late, to the value of 
the parent’s love he had lost, answered only by more convulsive sobbing. 

“T feel I shall not be long with you,” he continued; “and what little 
I have to say, I must say quick.” As he spoke, he motioned the attend- 
ant from the room. 

When they were alone, he desired his son to hand him sorte papers 
from the drawer of a neighboring secretary. The father watched him 
narrowly, as the young man laid a large bundle of parchments and 
sealed writings upon the bed; but his features betrayed no sentiment 
incompatible with the deep emotion of the time. The invalid, as he 
took the documents in his hand, made an effort to raise himself in the 
bed, and, with a voice strengthened to the utmost of his power for the 
occasion, addressed his weeping son. “George,” said he, “ here are 
the title-deeds of a noble property, which you will inherit, unimpaired, 
from a long line of ancestors. There was a time when your talents 
and your disposition alike made me look forward to the prospect of your 
succession with pleasure, in the hope that, while you enjoyed and im- 
proved it, you would be, like them, a blessing to your country, and re- 
flect credit upon an ancient name. That hope is gone; and, while J 
make over to you an estate which the whole object of my life has been 
to cultivate and embellish, I do it with the melancholy prescntiment 
that, in a few years, if not less time, it will pass from your hands to some 
of the profligate associates with whom you have connccted yourself. — 
The hopeless infatuation which characterizes your conduct can tend to 
no other course; and the melancholy reflection is aggravated by the 
consciousness that your conduct is the result of criminal and disgraceful 
folly.” 

Here the venerable man, overcome by his feelings, sank back upon 
the pillow, and remained silent for a moment ; during which, his son, as 
if conscious of the justice of his reflections, continued only to sob with 


“ George, 
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increasing bitterness. When the invalid had recovered sufficient strength, 
he again proceeded : 

“My perfect conviction of the hopelessness of your conduct has 
caused me to make over to you my hereditary castle and estate, with one 
reservation, to the observance of which I will bind you by the most 
solemn promise you can give.” 

Here the old man was interrupted by the earnest and half-choked 
voice of his son. “ Dearest father!” said he, “ you crush me to the 
ground with your bounty. ‘I am quite undcserving of even the smallest 
kindness. I now see how atrocious, how unpardonable, have becn my 
crimes.” 

“That consciousness on your part, my son,” resumed the dying, 
“awakens hope which soothes me in my last moments; but the long 
trial I have given you will not allow me to swerve from my resolution. 
I leave you all the property of whieh I am possessed, with this single 
reservation—that, so long as you, yourself, remain master of the cstate 
and Castle of Bullafrin, where your ancestors have resided in honor for 
six centuries, so long will you allow the small chamber beneath the tower 
in the left wing to remain UNOPENED.” 

The young man started with involuntary su: 
without manifesting any emotion, continued: 

“If—as I am not without hope—the feelings of the present time may 
hen your h 


strenct art to a life of virtuous and manly resolve, then, as at 


present, that chamber is to remain during your life consigned to cbscun ity 
and neglect. Sufficient for yourself and for me, that you have become re- 
formed: in that event, you will never seck to unveil a secret intended 
only for the last and most abandoned state of depravity to which human 
nature could arrive.” 

Surprise and astonishment contended with contrition in the repenting 
son, as he heard the simple, but singular, condition annexed to such a 
munificent bequest. Self-abased and deeply affected, he had thought that 
to cut from him two-thirds of his estate had not been a punishment equal 


to his deserts; and there was deep sincerity in his heart when he solemnly 


; 
and earncstly assurcd his dying parent that his first act would be to build 

iw aes ; at 
up the door he had alluded to, and so let it remain for ever. Vith 


energy and full determination, he inwardly resolved, indeed, to abandon 


tes eer las 


a course of life which he now bitt rly reprobated, and of which he 
regretted, with agony, that he had not awoke to its enormity sooner. 
‘Father,” uid he, in a voice which, while it faltered with des p dis- 
tress, was still strengthened with the firmness of a settled purpose, “1 
will from this day reform. If I have hurt your best feelincs while 
living, I will not disgrace your memory when dead, by a continuance in 
conduct so abandoned. O that I had resolved so earlier!’ 


“Had you, my child,’ resumed the evidently much-suffering invalid, 


“vou would not have broken your father’s heart—you would have been 
spared the pain of witnessing a deathbed which, however soon it might 
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have been expected in the course of nature, has nevertheless been the 
premature result of the profligacy which I could not stem. However, 
could I be but certain of the durability, as I am of the sincerity, of your 
present determination, I should die happy in having witnessed such a 
change—which I now solemnly pray may be lasting.” 

“ Indeed—indeed, father, indeed it will,” sobbed the deeply affected 
son. 

“In that case, George, you will inherit this estate with your fath r’s 
blessing; and long and happy may your enjoyment of it be. But if, 
on the contrary,’—-and here his features relapsed into that unmoved 
solemnity which, at sucha time, always indicates incredulity,—‘ if you 
should disappoint my present hopes—if, contrary to my expectations, 
you will desecrate the wishes of your parent in the grave—if you 
return to your present practices, and continue in them until your profli- 
gacy has ruined yourself, dishonored me, and disgraced your ancestors 
—if, lost to every sense of virtue and of shame, you go on till you have 
dissipated, by your reckless extravagance, the splendid inheritance that I 
leave you,—then, when you have squandered all, when you are com- 
pletely destitute, and have consigned away that ancient castle and its 
wide domains—then, and then only, will the unusual condition with 
which my painful impression as regards your conduct has induced me 
to clog your inheritance, become operative. When, therefore—and not 
before—you shall have “squanders d away the estate on which your an- 
cestors have lived for so many centuries, and shall have been reduced, 
by your misconduct, to hopeless and absolute beggary—THEN, and not 
till then, you are to open the chamber I have mentioned ; which, other- 
wise, you are to keep eternally and sacredly closed.” 

Here the old man stopped for a moment, as if to observe the effect 
which a communication so singular would make upon his agitated son ; 
but he seemed too entirely absorbed in grief to attend to any thing else. 
He proceeded: “I have now done. You must give your promise to a 
dying man that you will adhere to these conditions.” 

There was evident truth in the voice and the manner of that young 
man, as he knelt by the bedside of his departing parent, and solemnly 
promised a reformation of his ways; and there was satisfaction, even 
happiness, in the look of the aged father, as he witnessed his sincerity of 
purpose, and heard him, in the deep stillness of night—his voice only 
broken by sobs of penitence—give utterance to the assurance that his 
profligate son would, throughout life, direct his conduct by the resolution 
of that moment, and ever after live so as to justify the hopes and disap- 
point the fears of a dying father. However, though in pleased approval 
he put his hand upon the head of the kneeling and contrite youth, the 
old and now fast sinking man did not speak again: perhaps he could not. 
In the lone effort which he had made, he had evidently cellected and 
exhausted the last energies of sinking nature; and, now that the great 

object of his heart, and of so many years, and sighs, and tears, had been 
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accomplished—when he heard that vow of reform breathed by his apos- 
tate son—as if he had nothing further for which to live, and as if nature 
had seconded his wish—with his hand scarce yet removed from the head 
which it had blessed, he tel! back gently and expired. 

So softly had the good old man yielded up his breath, that, for some 
moments, the young heir remained still in the attitude of the penitent, 
waiting for an expected response: but it came not; and the awful still- 
ness of the apartment, broken by his own sob-like breathimgs, arresting 
his attention, he raised his eyes—and they rested upon the dead! He 
was deeply shocked. The lamp, now flickering in its socket, diffused a 
fitful light throughout the apartment; and there, with its rays, now dim, 
now unnaturally bright, playing upon the repulsive features of recent 
death, lay, for ever still, the venerable man, whose heart had been too 
surely broken by him who now survived to gaze upon the ruin he had 
wrought. The first impulse of a disposition far from naturally profli- 
gate, was to fling himself upon the bed, beside the corpse of his parent 
and benefactor, and give way, without restraint, to the bitterness of the 
grief which oppressed him. ‘There the nurse found him; and there— 
such is the sympathy ever felt for such emotion—the good woman left 
him, with touching consideration for his sorrow; and she softly closed 
the door upon the dead father and the mourning son, with feelings con- 
siderably changed towards the youth, since, as a hardened and almost 
heartless youth, he had entered the apartment, reluctantly obeying the 
earnest and oft-repeated summons of his parent. 

The next morning, his eyes still swollen with copious weeping, and 
his countenance bearing strong traces of his penitence and sorrow, George 
De Vezé sat in a lower apartment of his residence, while his attendants 
were busied in rendering the last offices to the deceased. He had scarce 
yet recovered from the shock which the solemn event he had witnessed 
had given to his feelings, and had completely given way to the deepest 
regret, mingled with projects of future amendment, when the door sud- 
denly opened, anda young man, dressed inthe extreme fashion of the time, 
entered the apartment. A laced hat, borne under his left arm, displayed 
to advantage an elaborately curled and powdered peruke, while his richly 
embroidered dress was arranged with the nicest taste, and the sword, then 
universally worn, rested in an affected manner upon his left arm: he ad- 
vanced rapidly towards the weeping, sorrow-stricken youth, and before 
he had time to say a word, had seized him by the hand: 

“ Ha—my dear George! Howd’ye do, my fine fellow, I wish you joy 
from the bottom of my heart—seven thousand a year, unencumbered—a 
town residence, and fifty thousand in the funds,—and hast and not least. your 
old croaking father got rid of. By G—, you ought to be a happy fellow. 
What—weeping !—Poh, this is too bad before me. That may do very 
well for the fusty old aunts and uncies, but it is too good a joke for Phil 
Richter. Get up my boy and give me an heir’s shake of the hand.” So 
saying, he slapped him on the back, and before his friend could reply to his 
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disgusting volubility, the overjoyed rake, as if anticipating the first pluck 
from the full feathered heir, hurried him out of the room. Dissipated, reck- 
less, profligate as young De Vezé had been, he was not heartless; and in 
the unhealed soreness of his sorrow and his contrition, there was an open- 
ness of depravity in the conduct of one who had been till now his most 
intimate associate that struck him with horror and indignation. Forcibly 
disengaging himself from his grasp, he rebuked him in a manner that 
abashed the licentious fop; and still further confirmed in his intention to 
reform, by the unfeeling levity he had witnessed, he retired to spend the 
remainder of the day, and to fortify his resolutions, in the chamber of the 
dead. However afflicted he was in truth, the heir of so large a fortune 
could not be left long to sorrow in retirement. The death of his father 
occurred at his town residence in Dublin, which, in the beginning of the 
last century, was one of the gayest cities of Europe. Enlivened by the 
presence of a court little inferior at all times, and under some viceroys 
even superior in brilliancy to that of St. James, then scarce existing under 
the formal and repulsive auspices of the First George, and the residence, 
for half the year, of the munificent nobility of Ireland, besides the mem- 
bers of its old aristocratic parliament, and of the numbers of the young 
nobility of England employed in the public offices, there was no species 
of refined or profligate pleasure that was not to be found within its limits. 
While ever remarkable for the social and hospitable qualities of its inha- 
bitants, it was the continual resort of those gay and happy spirits, who 
are ever anxious to seek in society a relief from care. In such a place, 
and among such circles, it was not to be expected that the heir of a pro- 
perty so large, or the son of a man so much respected as was his deceased 
father, would be allowed to spend the days of his mourning in solitude 
and silence. Visits of condolence from many, and of congratulation 
from more, were to be received ; and though George De Vezé celebrated 
his father’s obsequies with far more of real grief than is generally found 
amid similar pompous ceremonials, yet the continual repetition of such 
visits, with the habit of finding himself master of a splendid residence 
and almost unlimited wealth, gradually wore off the first severity of his 
grief, and with it the rigid sincerity of his penitence. 

George De Vezé took possession of the noble estate of which he had 
become the master. In one of the western counties, on a bluff that over- 
looked the wide Atlantic, stood the lofty baronial castle of his fathers. 
Its turrets, that had often echoed to the trumpet of the times of chivalry, 
overlooked a demesne and grounds of wide extent and unrivalled beauty; 
and as the young lord ofthat feudal heritage stood on one of its towers, and 
beheld the fields and woods and lawns stretching into distance, which had 
come down to him unimpaired from so long a line of ancestors, he could 
not help honouring the care and anxiety which his venerated father had 
taken to preserve it, and he vowed more ardently than ever to adhere to 
his resolution of never again indulging in a course of profligacy which 
might possibly endanger its possession. He went down to view the apart- 
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ment which had been left to him under such a singular restriction. At 
the end of a low and heavy arched way, he stood before the door, secured 
with triple locks and bars, which closed out the dread secret which his 
dying father had so strangely yet so awfully surrendered to his discretion, 
and which, in his then feelings, he could not help wishing might never 
be divulged. “ Yes,” said he with solemnity, as he gazed upon the 
strong fastenings of the door, “remain forever shut upon the dark 
knowledge, the attainment of which is to be horribly inseparable from 
the last and the basest state of depravity. The object of my father 
was wise; but what he has stored for me in that forbidden chamber shall 
never be revealed, and these doors, so strongly closed, shall remain invio- 
lable as his own tomb.” Full of this resolution, and chastened by un- 
avoidable reflections, he turned away, and gave immediate orders to have 
the doorway built up with the strongest masonry, that the apartment 
might remain for ever concealed, and after his death be forgotten. 
+ * * * * * * 

Fair fell the light of a hundred lamps upon a brilliant scene: walls 
old and fantastic, but wreathed with fresh flowers of many a varied hue,— 
dresses stiff and cumbersome, but decking fair and happy dames and gal- 
lant and courtly men. The heir had taken possession of his estate. George 
De Vezé had mourned in decency for his father, and the world had ru- 
moured that, like Henry the Fifth, he had forsaken his former practices 
and companions, and, with better opportunities and better means, had 
resolved to become a better man. The old castle was alive with visiters. 
Its narrow windows poured forth a stream of brilliance on “the dusky 
air,” which, to anxious visiters continually pressing through its dark 
avenues of oak, made it seem like the illuminated palace of a fairy kng— 
and music echoed from its walls, and the song and the dance lent wings of 
pleasure to the night. All, all, were happy; and elated was the gentle- 
man, and proud was the lady, who“attracted the notice of the young lord 
in whose honour was this festal mirth. It may seem strange to the 
reader that a distinguished individual among the throng was the courtly 
Richter, whose unseemly congratulations on the morning of his father’s 
death were so o“ensive to the fresh grief of young De Vezé. Yet so it 
was. That heartless rake was one of the most eminent leaders of the 
city ton. One of those common characters in European fashionable 
life, who, without rank and destitute of fortune, often mysteriously con- 
trive, by means unknown to the world at large, to support a brilliant 
appearance, and by a specious plausibility to render themselves arbiters 
of taste, and make even their vices glitter to the public. Repulsed in the 
first sincerity of his former companion’s sorrow and repentance, he had 
too much sagacity not to comport his future demeanour to a state of feel- 
ing which he dare not ridicule, and his designs upon the facile disposi- 
tion of the wealthiest heir of the day were far too important to himself 
ta be abandoned without an effort towards their attainment. 

The accomplished libertine had not reckoned without his host; the 
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easy and generous disposition of George, for ever leading astray a mind 
naturally noble and inclined to virtue, the force of long continued dissi- 
pation and of uneradicated habits, alike disposed a young man easy of 
temptation, and with unbounded means to gratify his desires, to listen to 
the insidious counsel of advisers such as Richter, ever on the look-out for 
similar objects as their prey. 

The guests had departed ; the gala days of festivity and rejoicing were 
over, and only the more favoured intimates of its owner remained to share 
the quiet and elegant hospitality of Bullafrin Castle. The evening of 
one of those lovely autumnal days, that sometimes diffuse the beauty of a 
brighter climate through the moist but invigorating atmosphere of Ire- 
land, had shed its own peculiar purple and transparent light over the rich 
landscape which the noble residence of De Vezé commanded. Near a 
rustic seat, beneath a clump of magnificent oak, on the lawn, stood the 
young heir and his friend ;—our readers, we presume, can already guess 
the individual who stood to our hero in that sacred character. Both were 
admiring the superb appearance which the imposing castle before them 
gave to the view. Based upona high and abrupt eminence in their imme- 
diate front, stood the noble fabric, in full relief against the glories of the 
setting sun, while a patch of water that half filled the valley, glowing 
with gold and purple, caught the full beauty of its massive shadow, and 
mirrored the whole edifice in its breezeless surface. A conspicuous fea- 
ture in that first object of a landscape which Claude Lorraine would have 
loved to sketch, was the great western tower of the castle, which, proudly 
towering over the rest of the building, and surmounted by the drooping 
folds of his family ensign, seemed an object to catch and fix the attention 
where there was so much beside to interest it. The mysterious secret 
locked up within its silence, heightened as it was by busy rumour and 
exaggerating conjecture, was, however, the spell which fixed upon it the 
eager eye of curiosity, and none could gaze upon its noble and time-worn 
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outline, without feeling the strongest anxiety to know what could it con- 
tain of wonderful or momentous, the disclosure of which would cause 
the forfeiture of the lordly domains around. Such were the feelings that 
actuated Richter, and most probably its owner, as th ‘y stood gazing upon 
the tower. The feelings of the former were intensely excited—“ George,” 
said he, after a pause in which the eyes of both had been directed to the 
same object; “there must be an astounding sum buried in that chamber 
by your eccentric father; his expenses were trifling, and the ready cash 
he has left is not by any means so much as might have been expected 
from a man of his wealth; besides, what became of that immense fortune 
which was left him in India many years ago. I would not be surprised 
if he has not withheld millions from your enjoyment by that singular 
and insidious clause. If it were me, now, 1 would say such a provision 
would be better broken than kept.” 

“ Never,’ was the emphatic answer which the young man returned. 
His mind was yet too full of the recent scenes and recent feelings to 
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permit another. The cautious querist changed his course and con- 
tinued : 

“At all events, my dear fellow, there is no reason why you should 
waste yourself and your income here in obscurity. Come with me to 
the city ; your appearance there will be hailed with joy, and with your 
advantages you may become with ease the undisputed leader of fashion 
and fashionables.” 

The wily speaker had well calculated on the latent propensities of his 
hearer. The love of such distinction was organized in the heart of De 
Vezé, and he, who would have started in horror"from a more open attack 
of vice, found himself listening with complacency to the glowing pic- 
tures of one who only drew them to destroy him. His companion marked 
well the effect of his words, and continued: “There can be no destiny, 
my dear George, more glorious than to find yourself acknowledged by 
the best and the greatest in the land as the paragon of taste, and the mirror 
ofaccomplishments; to be looked up to ; to be envied by your superiors in 
rank; to find yourself the idol of the fair, and the orb round which 
every votary of pleasure must circle, or be dim. What say you, my 
dear fellow—all this is in your power: come with me to the city and ful- 
fil your fate.” 

How easily are the weakly virtuous misled from good. Young De 
Vezé had once been the gayest of the gay; he had quaffed the intoxi- 
cating cup of enjoyment so often, that the pure and simple delights of a 
good life had lost their relish; and though a mind not naturally vicious 
would have started at the idea of again plunging into the depths of dis- 
sipation from which he had been recalled, and a return to which by him 
would be deepest infamy, yet the prospect of indulging in his favorite 
gaiety, without breaking his proposed amendment, was too dazzling a 
temptation for a character whose good resolves were not the effect of con- 
viction, but of feeling; besides, he had so long been in the habit of look- 
ing to the prospect of his inheritance as a means of new and unattainable 
pleasures, that even had his virtue been of a sterner cast, it would have 
endured many trials, ere such cherished inclinations could have been 
sacrificed to it. With such feelings and such a state of mind, the conver- 
sation and company of the most veteran and designing rake of his time 
could not but produce an adequate effect. Atter the departure of Richter, 
young George De Vezé might have been seen thoughtfully pacing, with 
folded arms, along the walk where they had been standing. In his con- 
versation with his dying father, he had not been insincere ; but there was 
a kindling flash in his eye, and high excitement on his cheek, with a 
wreath of triumph on his lip, which told that his thoughts and his deter- 
minations were far different from those watered by his repentant tears. 

The last lingering objection of virtuous inclination answered or over- 
come, how very soon the passions and the disposition become seared to 
the warning voice that ever rises in the breast. De Vezé removed to 
town ; the commodious residence of his father suited not the elegance 
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of his taste, nor the ambition of his heart; the most splendid mansion 
in the city accommodated his magnificent fetes, and echoed night after 
night with the most brilliant revelry of the season; the useful equipages 
of his parent gave way to every variety of luxurious vehicle, and the 
most high-bred racers of the turf. In every refinement of an expensive 
era he indulged, and in every fastidious taste he was a model. George 
De Vezé was admired by all, and was talked of by all: he saw himself 
at the head of fashion’s throng, and he was content, nor cast a single 
thought in the fulness of his enjoyment towards either the deep memo- 
ries of the past, or the dark probabilities of the future. Not so, however, 
was the bosom friend, who, it was observed, was never absent from the 
side or house of the prodigal. Of all the lavish expenditure of his dupe, 
he found that but a small portion reached himself, and he dreaded the 
time when such unexampled proficiency of an unembarrassed heir in 
the arts of profusion would reduce his abundant means to penury, and 
leave him no better than he was. The gambling table hitherto had De 
Vezé avoided; but a time when habits that would have shocked the nicer 
morality of a later period were customary, even with the sober and re- 
spectable, could not fail in ways by which one disposed to squander could 
scatter amazing wealth. Thus two seasons of continual dissipation had 
already crippled the great resources of the wealthiest young man of the 
day,and De Vezé found himself considerably embarrassed at a time when 
he would have needed a!l his unencumbered resources to support the cha- 
racter which was his ambition, and which he had already acquired. A 
young monarch had ascended the throne of England at a time when all 
the subjects of the empire were excited by the successes of a glorious 
war, and the pageantaries of a new succession afforded an opportunity 
for one of De Vezé’s habits to distinguish himself, which he was eager 
to embrace. By the aid of usurers, the large sums he required were 
speedily raised, and, transplanted to the gay court of London, a new and 
a higher circle of pleasures were opened to the grasp of him who so 
shortly before had sworn to renounce them, and in the acquisition of which 
he soon proved himself to be one of the aptest of scholars. As the 
means of the growing profligate, however, diminished, his appetites in- 
creased, and in a short time he resorted to the dice-box, both for its pre- 
carious chances of better fortune, and for the excitement, without which 
he could not live. At first he was sparing of his money, and not very 
prodigal of his time; but no habit grows like that of gambling, and it 
soon became the whole employment of his life. This was the state to 
which the friend to whose guidance he had committed his destiny had 
longed to bring him, and that insidious designer soon found his profit in 
the facility of his victim, and the magnanimity with which he sacrificed 
enormous sums and a credit unimpaired. How terrible is the intoxica- 
tion of the soul; how deep, deep must be the draught of excitement 
which can bury reason, and conscience, and fear in the dreadful desire of 
more, more, more. George De Vezé soon found himself involved in 
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stupendous embarrassments; but their weight seemed only to impart a 
more feverish anxiety for indulgence in their cause, and instead of endea- 
voring to extricate himself by the strenuous exertions of self-denial and 
resolution, he only sought to destroy them by the same means by which 
they were created, and feasted himself with the deadly hope of a sudden 
disenthralment by deeper indulgence in the course which had brought 
them on. 

There is nothing new in the gambler’s history; each vicissitude in 
the dark progress to destruction has been so often narrated, that in- 
genuity can add nothing of horror to its details: so that De Vezé having 
been once smitten with that insatiable mania which is the worst feature 
of play, it can excite no surprise that in a short time he could have arrived 
at that state in which he could do nothing else. But there are changes and 
seasons even in such periods of intense excitement, and with him all the 
former fevers he had ever endured of agony, or hope, or fear, had be- 
come wrought up and surpassed in one last and fearful spasm, to which 
all his energies had been wound up. For three successive days and 
nights the risks had lasted, and without closing an eye during the time, 
De Vezé found himself, on the evening of the fourth, not only cleared 
of all his embarrassments, but interested favorably in a very large sur- 
plus, which, once his own, would have repaired the follies and extrava- 
gancies of years. His antagonist was the only individual with whom 
our tale has made him acquainted, and who now, sinking the insidious 
game which he had long been playing, had thrown off the mask and 
stood forth, in the most hateful colours, his stern and determined spoiler. 
Both parties were interested to a state of wild excitement—the one mad- 
dened that the gathered gains of all his villainy should be so near being 
swept from him, aad the other trembling with agony at the hope, that 
with one successful throw the inroads of extravagance on his property 
would all be repaired. The loaded dice which were to decide the whole 
were in the hands of Richter, and fearful was the look of both, when, after 
a convulsive rattle, he dashed the box upon the table. There was no dis- 
guisal in the strain of each ere the cover was removed from the arbiters of 
their fate, and no concealment of emotion in their faces after they had seen 
the throw. With terrible quickness De Vezé saw that he had lost, and 
with a more terrible determination he called for another throw, and re- 
doubled his stake. With ready acquiescence his companion acceded, 
and again the demented youth lost an independence. Now indeed had 
the scene became terrific: a few more throws, as if to dare his determined 
bad fortune, and George found himself divested of every thing available 
that he possessed, and involved in liabilities greater than the whole amount 
of his property was worth. At that moment, all awfully as he was 
roused, he felt and knew that the turning point of his existence had ar- 
rived. Stop then he might and be ignobly poor, but not dishonest, for 
the remainder of his life. Go on, and he might be ruined beyond a 
remedy, or he might be restored in another moment to the independence 
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he had lost. Those who have passed through the symptoms of that 
dread disease where choice is dragged along by maddened passion, and 
where every moral impulse is strained to the keenest consciousness, can 
be at no loss to know in what his hesitation ended. 

“ Again, again!” he cried; “all or nothing. [ll try it once again’— 
while his face, perfectly pale, except one crimson spot on either cheek— 
as if all the hot blood of his frame had been concentred there—showed 
how tensely the springs of life were wound up in his excitement. His 
adversary, ghastly and trembling in the certainty that he had realized 
his wildest hopes, yet still preserving all a villain’s purpose, threw off 
the mask at last. 

“Before we play again,” said he, “you must produce your stake, or 
its equivalent: now, we cannot go on words.” 

Exasperation, rage and insulted feeling were all evident in the excited 
features of the denuded heir. 

“ This from you to me!” said he—and his lip quivered as he spoke ; 
but, as if feeling, after a moment’s pause, that now was his time or 
never, he drew from his pocket, and dashed down upon the table, an as- 
signment of his whole estate. “There is my stake,” said he, in a half- 
choking voice; “that surely will be sufficient.” 

The spoiler could not conceal the glistening rapture in his eye, nor 
prevent his hand from eagerly clutching at the precious paper; but the 
hardened iniquity of the gambler did not even then overcloud the deter- 
mined wickedness of his nature, now that he was secure of all that his 
wretched dupe could give. He looked at the instrument for a moment, 
then coolly flung it down. “ Embarrassed as this property now is,” 
said he, ‘it is not worth, by many thousands, the amount of the stake 
for which we play; nor is the assignment complete—the possession of 
one chamber and its contents is expressly reserved.” 

“So it must—so it shall be,” said the irritated and disappointed profli- 
gate, with iron purpose. 

The successful gambler saw the state to which his dupe was roused ; 
and, not content with the possession of property greater than he had 
ever imagined for himself. he still grasped, with insatiable purpose of 
heart, at more. The recollection of that mysterious chamber had made 
a deep and ineflaceable impression on a diseased and dishonest mind ; 
and, now that it was in his power, he eagerly grasped at an opportunity 
of seizing its contents, and he demanded that it should be opened, and 
one-half of its probable treasures included in the stake—cn which con- 
dition alone he would agree to play on. 

It was a dreadful moment for the wretched prodigal. Were then his 
father’s worst anticipations to be not only realized, but was he, after hav- 
ing attained that ve ry height of infamy which had been laid down as 
indispe nsable in order to obtain a knowledge of that seer¢ t—which, in 
any aspect should be called calamitous—was he then to divide his very 
interest in its possession? Even in the feelings to which he was roused, 
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the thought was staggering; but that craving which gnawed his soul 
must be satisfied, and that recurring and ever-destructive thought to the 
gambler—“I may win”—served to decide his wavering determination 
All, all was granted; and, with energies now screwed up to their high- 
est point of tension, he sat down to witness the result of the last throw 
he could ever make. 

Even while his fate was pending, there was something ominous and 
appalling in the appearance of the place and circumstances of the deed, 
which made the heart of the unfortunate young man feel sick and loath- 
ing. The red, dusky light of the untrimmed lamps contrasted horribly 
with a few pencils of golden daylight that found their way, ungracious 
and unregarded, to the unholy scene. There was expectation—eager, 
concentrated, burning expectation—in the eye of the successful gambler, 
that made his utterly bloodless visage seem completely fiendish; while 
the intensity of hope half turned to sickness—for knowledge was fearful 
even in that hour of its eclipse—and strong revulsion at his own degen- 
eracy, made De Vezé feel half careless as to the result of the throw 
which he had procured by the deliberate consignment of himself to a 
father’s curse. The other spectators, too, seemed scarce less interested, 
and surrounded the two principals in a haggard group. There was 
wretchedness in the very splendour of the apartment, and the wild dis- 
order with which the costly furniture was strewed about, showing that 
all ordinary concern was infinitely beneath the thought of those around. 
All made up a picture which, had it been utterly divested of its fearful 
reality of life, would have formed, of itself, a most dread remembrance 
At last, the throw was made; and, with a crash like thunder, George 
bolted from his motionless position. He had lost! 

More he waited not to see. Other thoughts he delayed not to form. 
Foul play ?—he dashed aside the suggestion: he only cared to know 
that he had arrived at that tremendous degeneracy he himself had be- 
lieved impossible, and that he now stood out to the world—pointed at by 
the finger of the dead—the most depraved and abandoned wretch it had 
ever seen. But the fever was not yet over. Crime, and the conscious- 
ness of crime, were his; but that impurity of remembrance in which the 
possibilities that he might have won were only dwelt upon. There still 
existed in his mind the same dark renewal of the chances which might 
have altered his fate; and, while he felt the deep depth of depravity to 
which he had sunk, that purity of feeling was not yet born within him 
which would lead him to shun the courses which had brought him 
down. Could he have commanded then the wealth of a world, it would 
only have been to furnish him with the means of prolonging his infatu- 
ated career. The first relapse, therefore, from the agony of his disap- 
pointment, was occasioned by the hopes of finding an enormous treasure 
in the mysterious chamber of his father’s will; and, full of the idea— 
with nothing to damp his anticipations but the thought that he must 
share what he discovered—he set out upon his return. 
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His journey back was far different from the splendour with which, a 
short time before, George De Vezé had entered the British metropolis. 
An outcast from society and from virtue, he felt that he was degraded in 
his own estimation not less than in that of the world; for well he knew 
that his was one of the few cases of reversed fortune for which the sym- 
pathy of mankind is never felt. In destitution, therefore, and in misery, 
he travelled on his way; but, if he writhed beneath the grasp of 
poverty, it was only to curse the bad fortune, and not the practices, 
which had brought him to it. 

It took two months of privation and weariness ere the outcast had ar- 
rived at the noble property which was once his own. The sun was 
just setting—but setting, shorn of his beams, upon a wintry landscape— 
and that dreariness and chill inseparable from the objects of nature then, 
sent back a current of agonizing feeling with more than sympathetic 
rigor to his heart. The blindness with which perverted and hardened 
sentiment never fails to obscure the moral sense began to roll away; 
and, for the first time, he was struck with the terrible depravity of his 
conduct. Sorrowful and ashamed, he made his way to that ancient ave- 
nue of oak in which, happy and contented, the last time he was at the 
place, he had stood in company with the very wretch who was now its 
owner, and admired, in conscious pride, the noble edifice of which his 
insidious friend had so soon despoiled him. 

Had, then, all the dark and painful fears been realized which 
had obscured the dying moments of his father?—and stood he there, 
as that venerable man had dreaded, or rather predicted—and after 
all his promises of reform—a renegade and a beggar?—and saw 
he before him that very property estranged, by the madness of one 
intemperate minute, which, through so many generations, his an- 
cestors had taken a pride and pleasure in preserving? There was 
enough of bitterness to himself in the thought; but the melancholy 
came home with a still sharper feeling, as the icy blast of night 
made him shiver through his tattered garments, and he saw, right 
before him, a burst of radiance streaming through the windows of the 
castle, still brighter with the accompanying noise and the laugh of care- 
less merry-making within. After execrating the villain who had so 
deeply injured him, his only feeling was never to open the chamber 
which, in his unregenerate mind, had formed for so long a time his sole 
and ardent hope. But how strange is that constitution of mind, by which 
it ever comports itself and its sentiments to its present state, and seeks for 
every comfort and privilege that state will admit of. Thus, the very next 
thought of De Vezé, in his perfect consciousness of his predicted wretch- 
edness, was—“ Since I have then arrived at that very degree of infamy 
which once I deemed so visionary, why not attain that mysterious know- 
ledge which was to be its privilege?—why not see what could be the 
singular secret which ry father had so jealously guarded from the least 
degree of living worth?’ His distempered imagination thought only 
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of wealth; and already, in anticipation, once more possessed of enor- 
mous riches, and meditating, with them, schemes of future wariness and 
improvement, he resolved to submit his mind to the qualified degradation, 
and examine what was destined for him in the impenetrable chamber. 

He quite forgot himself as he mounted those accustomed steps, and, as 
he rung the bell “ with a chieftain’s air,” he recollected not for a mo- 
ment what a desolate and degraded outcast he had become. He was 
soon, however, recalled to his present state, when a foreign porter, who 
opened the door, replied, in the surly insolence of office, to his inquiries 
for his master, “ Master don’t see such varment—beggars must go to the 
back gate—out, fellow!” and, suiting the action to the word, attempted 
to shut the door in his face. An intense gush of overpowering sensation 
for a moment made the wretched young man silent; but exasperation 
soon succeeded, and, dashing the minion back, he demanded, in the tone 
of a master, to see the owner of the castle. But there was still deeper 
exasperation in the breast of the wronged, but high-spirited outcast, 
when that wretch appeared, and, with the arrogance of a successful vil- 
lain, demanded what the intruder wanted. 

“ Base miscreant,” cried the irritated youth, “I want what you cannot 
withhold, and what will perhaps upset your ill-got and infamous title to 
the castle of De Vezé.” 

The tone of the villain instantly changed. 
the princely property he had basely acquired solely by the denouement 
of the singular errand on which the injured youth had come, and ex- 
pecting immense benefit from his own half of the expected treasures of 
the secret chamber, which, unless in the presence of its rightful owner, 
he dare not open, without forfeiting the estate, he affected ignorance of 
his identity, and led the outraged spendthrift to an inner apartment, 


where he endeavored, by every blandishment in his power, to make him 
But there was too 


Conscious that he held 


forget the humiliating reception he had met with. 
much high-souled contempt for the mean scoundrel who had betrayed 
him, and too much self-abasement in his own mind, to permit any such 
approaches; and he sat down, in bitter silence, to await the time when 
he could proceed te his work without observation. Richter, who knew 
how much, to him, depended upon the former owner of the castle’s re- 
cognition of his false and unattested claim to half the contents of the 
chamber, altered his manner, and attempted to menace his defenceless 
guest into submission. “ Know, sir,’”’ said he, his dark and hageard 
features assuming all their natural ferocity, “that I possess an equal 
right in that chamber to yourself: the die on which I risked so much 
had that express stipulation. Half of its contents must and shall be 
mine.” “Wretch,” said George, all his lofty feeling kindling as he 
spoke, “I know the false and infamously acquired claim that you put 
forward. You shall have all, all that your infernal practices authorize 
you to claim—every spoliation, every exaction, shall be deducted; and 
what then remains my own, were it but a shilling, I will call too much. 
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Now, leave my sight.” He covered his face with his hands as he spoke, 
and sank back in his seat, speechless from bitterness and rage: the other, 
though well knowing how sacred was the word of De Vezé, was still 
too much of the villain not to make sure of the spoil, and demanded that 
none but themselves should be present at the opening of the room.— 
“Yes,” said the unhappy yourg man, with emphasis, “let no one 
earthly witness the unholy deed—enough of spectators for me will be 
my own conscience and the angry spirit of my father.” 

“Now,” said the exulting villain, as he left the room, quite unable 
to conceal his joy—“now are all my plans and wishes complete: a 
few short hours, and I will have attained the rich reward of all my 
deep-laid schemes.” In the fervor of his animation, he uttered the ma- 
licieus sentiment loud enough for the miserable George to hear it; but 
the pang it sent to his heart was too late to make it sorer—and, with 
eyes set and teeth clenched, from the conflicting horror of his feelings, 
the unhappy spendthrift awaited the silent hour of the night which was 
to determine whether he should be for ever a beggar, or enjoy the unde- 
served means of a more comfortable life. 

Richter, altogether engrossed with the near prospect of the magnificent 
reward his atrocious villany was so soon to attain, was scarcely able to 
curb his impatience until the hour had arrived. He early dismissed the 
profligates who had assembled to wish a kindred spirit joy; and, when 
the castle clock had struck one, and all its inmates were buried in sleep, 
he proceeded to seek the unfortunate dupe of his artifices. Richter had 
provided a lanthorn, and the necessary implements to break down the 
wall; and, loaded with these, they both proceeded in silence through the 
subterraneous passage that led to the chamber which was the mysterious 
centre of the hopes of both. They arrived, without speaking—for each 
was too deeply engrossed with his own thoughts—at the end of the pas- 
sage, which was far removed from the habitable parts of the building. 
They had some difficulty in discovering the aperture of the door which 
George, in the first sincerity of his transitory reformation, had so securely 
built up; and it was not without a sigh that betrayed agony of the deep- 
est kind, that he contrasted, in his own mind, the sacreligious wicked- 
ness of the present attempt, and the holy feelings which actuated him 
then. He fancied he saw the glassy eyes of his father looming in the 
dusky shade; and, as the shrill wind whistled through the vacant vaults, 
he thought it was the fiendish laugh of demons exulting in his destruc- 
tion. Quite unable to go on, he leaned upon his crowbar, and watched 
listlessly the progress of his comrade, who, with no such compunctious 
visitings, had already proceeded a good way in the destruction of the 
wall. Nothing could be stronger than the contrast the two figures pre- 
sented. A lamp upon the ground threw a strong, but flickering. light 
upon the scene ; and, leaning on the iron bar—tall, ghastly, and spectral, 
—stood the disobedient son; his once beautiful hair, uncurled and pow- 
derless, fell in long, lank masses over his shoulders, and he stood gazing 
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upon the door, as it was gradually disclosed, with an intensity of abstrac- 
tion from which it would seem nothing could rouse him: the other, 
stripped of the richly laced coat of the time, plied the pickaxe and the 
chisel with incessant assiduity; the flowing locks of his thickly curled 
and stiffly powdered hair were tied back with a carelessness that denoted 
how all-engrossing was his present occupation—and his embroidered 
waistcoat and diamond-fastened silk stockings seemed strangely at vari- 
ance with his employment ;-—this, with the full flush of expectation 
strongly pictured in his face, made him seem, as contrasted with the 
ragged garments and intensely set features of the other, like some bri- 
gand captain employing the information. of a famished wretch to unveil 
some mighty spoil, which he was anxious to engross entirely himself. 

When the masonry was all removed, De Vezé roused himself from 
his lethargy, and, from a receptacie which he had caused to be hollowed 
for the purpose, he took the keys of the triple-bolted door. Now, stimu- 
lated alike by dread curiosity and excited hope, each essayed to unlock 
the bars. After some difficulty, they succeeded; and, while the hearts 
of both were trembling and throbbing between high-raised expectation 
and an inexpressible awe and fear, they applied all their strength to force 
back the massive door. Creak upon creak, of fearful harshness, it 
yielded to the pressure. Finally, it flew back, with a violent crash, that 
echoed loudly through the vault, and with a force that dashed them both 
upon the ground, and immediately closed again violently upon them. 
The lamp which Richter held in his hand did not go out, and both were 
in an instant on their feet—their distempered imaginations picturing un- 
counted treasures of gold around them. Richter eagerly stretched out 
the lamp, and George strained his eyes to catch the first glimpse of well- 
filled coffers; but the thick dust which filled the air not only blinded 
them, but nearly put out the lamp with its dense clouds. As it subsided, 
they found themselves in a small square chamber, without any other fur- 
niture than a huge and triply-locked chest—towards which both imme- 
diately rushed. 

“Here,” cried the impatient Richter, utterly unable to conceal his grasp- 
ing avarice or his extravagant joy. “Here are those enormous hoards 
which your singular father had been for years accumulating. Recollect 
the full half is mine! Half, Half!’ “ Wretch,” cried De Vezé, him- 
self completely unprepared for so vast a treasure, and forgetting alike his 
remorse and his sufferings in the possession of the rich legacy, “ doubly 
accursed wretch, the tenth part of what you claim would have made up the 
deficiency which I required. But I care not. Though, as in everything, I 
have been most infamously cheated and plundered, you shi ill have your 
half, even to the uttermost farthing. Let us open the chest.” The atrocious 
profligate, more than half afraid that a demand so much exceeding either 
his hope or his fancied claim would never have been complied with, was 
overjoyed to find so much honour exist in one whom he had so grievously 
wronged, and with eager haste endeavored to open the locks which would 
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make him one of the richest men of the country. “TI dare say,” said he, as 
he worked with earnest assiduity to force the rusty lock, “that this immense 
sum will be all in Caroluses of the last century; good coin they are, and 
fine gold; the old gentleman used to say they were the only things to lay 
past.”” The scoundrel even seemed to think that in this unexpected good 
fortune, the dupe he had ruined, and betrayed, and swindled, ought to forget 
his villany. “ George, my brave fellow,” continued he, “ I told you never 
to despair: you have now got what will set you up once more; you 
will be able again to cut your accustomed figure.” But the young man 
had too deep a sense of the lasting and irreparable injury the knave had 
done him, to have any answer for his raillery, and he continued working 
with silence and earnestness to open the chest. After great difficulty, 
first one lock, then another was removed, until finally there existed no 
impediment to the gratification of their desires. ‘‘ Now, recollect,” said 
Richter, laying his hand upon the yet unopened lid, “ even if it should con- 
tain jewels, I must have the half” “ Yes, villain,” said the angry heir, 
“you shall have your due;” his impatience at the unconcealed and odious 
rapacity of the rascal becoming almost savage. That personage, how- 
ever, altogether intent upon expected gain, heeded not his disgust, and 
applied himself with all his force to assist De Vezé to lift the iron-ribbed 
lid. “ Here it comes at last,” he said, as they slowly and with great dif- 
ficulty raised the ponderous mass. Up, up, with many a hideous but 
most welcome creak, it gradually went, until at last it was opened and 
put back against the wall. 

“The lamp,” said the heir impatiently, as he stood, his hand upon the 
uplifted lid, intently gazing into the depth. 

The lamp was brought, and the other as eagerly endeavored to catch a 
glimpse of the enormous treasures he had expected.— 

‘Silent and motionless, but with feelings immensely changed, each stood 
looking at the receptacle of their stupendous hopes! 

The chest contained nothing but a coil of rope, one of those tall three- 
legged stools, so common in the beginning of the last century, and a slip 
of paper. 

The faces of the two spectators changed wofully. That of De Vezé 
exhibited utter, withering, deadly, despair ; not a muscle was changed, 
but remorse now was become venemous, and misery palpable, and he 
stood in his ghastly anguish like a famished goule of the east, over a 
rifled sepulenre. The other looked disappointment itself—blank, bitter, 
and miserable disappointment, and clutched the lamp tighter, lest it should 
fall from his nerveless hand in the recoil of his lofty expectations. So 
stood they for a moment, the beggared spendthrift and his spoiler ;—the 
gamester was the first to speak. 

“ What's that paper at the bottom,” said he in a quick tone: “old Vez 
never went to all this trouble to play hide and seek : that will tell—there 
must be a false bottom—there must be a vault below the floor. There's 
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plenty of treasure in this room—see what the paper says; quick—I’ll 
get my half yet.” 

The other, now convinced that his father meant only the stern moral] 
of disappointment, and overwhelmed with unavailing remorse, stooped 
down and picked up the paper; with a deeply throbbing heart he saw it 
was a note addressed to himself. His comrade peered eagerly over it as 
he read as follows :— 


“You have done as I predicted. You have squandered the patrimo- 
nial inheritance of your family—you have disgraced a long line of an- 
cestors—you have dishonoured your father—you have forsworn your 
conscience and violated your own solemn vow—an appropriate termina- 
tion to a life of infamy would be a death of shame. All that remains 
for you to do is to hang yourself. You will find a hook in the ceiling 
of this apartment; mount upon the three-legged stool, attach to it one 
end of the rope you will find in this chest, and place the other round 
your neck, kick the stool from under you, and your end will be worthy 
of your career, and much better than to live and inherit your father’s 
curse.” 


As they perused the singular paper, intensely different were the emo- 
tions of each; the hapless prodigal, now completely and awfully awake 
to the full guiltiness of his conduct, and the misery of his situation, looked 
as unutterable and spectral horror as if he had received a rescript from 
the world of the tormented. The features of the betrayer attempted a 
hideous grin at what appeared to him to be a fiendish jest, and he would 
have laughed in his bitterness, but it died away in his throat when he 
saw the ghastly countenance of his ruined dupe, that widely portrayed 
the most terrible conflict of emotion. A damp moisture of fierce and 
deadly purpose had gathered over his bloodless face, and his despoiler 
trembled to his inmost soul as he grinned his teeth with a kind of maniac 
laugh, and shouted out,— 

“Are you ready now to take your half?’ Now, why don’t you 
advance your claim—you are surely better entitled to it than you were 
before””—and he gnashed his teeth and shook the coil of rope at him in a 
manner that made the guilty wretch thrill with intensest fear. 

“ George, George,” said he in a supplicating tone, “you are surely 
jesting ;” and he stole furtively towards the door. 

“Jesting, wretch,” shrieked the other in a voice of thunder, while 
with knitted brow and set teeth he continued deliberately tying a noose 
upon the rope, “did you not come here to share my legacy ?— you are 
not surely going to be so generous asto decline your due—ha! ha! ha!” 

The alarmed profligate now attempted to open the door, but he was 
arrested by the iron grasp at his throat of the infuriated George. 

“ What, wretch! escape would you? You shall get no more than what 
I mean to take myself. And won’t you let me be the executor of the 
legacy, your half of which you so imperiously demanded but a moment 
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ago? You have already possessed yourself of all my other inheritance 
—you have a better right than all to my last and merited Bequest.” 

Justly and fearfully terrified as he was, the guilty miscreant saw that 
escape was impossible, and knowing how completely unable he would 
be to cope with the maddened energies of his infuriated companion, the 
wily gamester thought his only chance for life would be to seem to 
humour the determination of the maniac, hoping that he might succeed 
in suspending himself in a harmless manner, until the unfortunate youth 
would have completed his own destruction : for he rightly calculated that 
the unhappy son, in the wildness of his remorse, would interpret the 
awful jest of his parent literally, and then he could easily effect his own 
escape. Assuming, therefore, as firm a voice as he could master, he said, 

“ Well, George, since it has come to this, it is but right that I should 
share your legacy, though it is so different from what we both expected. 
But I am afraid there is not enough for two.” 

“Plenty,” said the other with exultation, as he divided the rope, 
“there is an abundance here to hang us both. My father must have 
contemplated that the friend who had brought his son to such an end, 
would come to share his fate.” 

“ But,” said the conscience-stricken gambler, relapsing into fear, and 
terribly apprehensive of the experiment he was compelled to make, 
“we can’t both hang upon the same hook—how are we to manage that ?” 

“Here,” said George, with deadly looking satisfaction, “ even that is 
ready,” pointing to a large spike in the wall above the chest. Seeing from 
the dread determination of his companion’s face, that nothing remained 
but to carry on the fearful joke, the trembling caitiff endeavored to fasten 
the noose upon his neck in such a manner, that, by supporting himself 
by the chin, he might be able to remain in suspension for a few moments 
without danger. He was then compelled to mount by his zealous assist- 
ant on the chest, while he firmly fastened the end of the rope upon the 
spike. In this dreadful situation did the profligate remain, his agonizing 
fears deriving some mitigation from the effectual means which he saw 
his wretched and heart-stricken dupe take for his own destruction ; not but 
that compunction crossed his mind, to see one formed for virtue’s noblest 
uses brought by his artifices to such a frightful end: but all such feelings 
were absorbed by the imminent danger to which his own villainous 
cupidity had brought himself. 

Unhappy and heart-stricken indeed was the inheritor of that extraor- 
dinary legacy. In the state of mind to which he had been brought by 
the glaring contrast of his betrayer’s conduct and condition with his own, 
he felt but too much disposed to fulfil to the letter the frightful irony of 
his bequest; and now that to his imagination he saw retributive justice 
seize the wretch who had ruined him to aggrandize himself, he felt as if 
he had no wish or even right to live, and, sincere in all his actions, he 
prepared to inflict upon himself that doom which to his self-angry feel- 
ings was his rich and only reward. 
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“Yes,” said he to himself, as he went on with steady hands arranging 
the few fearful preliminaries to his fate, “rightly did my father guard a 
legacy so useless to a virtuous life. Had I lived on as I vowed I would 
to him in his dying moments, I should never have known this appalling 
secret. Rightly did he enjoin its knowledge only to the most depraved 
and abandoned state of destitution, and now that I have attained the 
infamy requisite to its attainment, it is but just that I should suffer its 
penalty.” 

As he spoke, with the cord around his neck, he had mounted the stool, 
and it was with secret satisfaction that his jeoparded despoiler had seen 
him take the most fatal care to make the forfeit of his life as certain as 
it was extraordinary. 

When he had all his arrangements completed, the self-doomed young 
man called to the agitated wretch who was so singularly, yet justly, the 
companion of his fate. 

“ Now then for expiation—jump from the chest.”” Not daring to dis- 
obey, and fully relying on the measures he had taken, his miserable 
betrayer instantly complied, andthe young man he had ruined, when he 
had witnessed what he thought was a just retribution for his spoiler’s 
infamous career, felt that his own misspent life ought no longer to be 
protracted, and, with deadly purpose, dashed the support from his feet and 
resigned himself to death. 

* - - 2 * * x 

The jump he gave was dreadful. Had the rope broke ?—had the 
ceiling given way ?—or was he actually dead and transplanted to the 
paradise of the gamblers? But the instant he had precipitated himself, 
quick as thought fell the suicide with a crash to the ground. With him 
the whole ceiling seemed to have come down, and as he lay half dead, 
half dreaming on his back, shower after shower of golden guineas came 
pouring on his prostrate body. No sooner did the vile miscreant who was 
suspended in such jeopardy, waiting for that fatal spring of his doubly 
betrayed dupe, see such an unexpected termination of the young man’s 
sincere attempt at destruction, than, eager to share in the glittering booty, 
he threw off the deception of his supposed death and called out, “ Here, 
share that gold. I claim the half” At the same time he made a violent 
effort to untie the noose and reach the ground, but, in his eagerness the 
cord unfortunately slipped from his chin, and in a moment he met that 
death he so richly merited, and which he had hoped to see inflicted on 
the hapless but noble minded youth whom he had ruined by his artifices 
and his crimes. 

As for the wonder-stricken George, he remained still for a moment in 
half-conscious stupor. But perfectly unable to comprehend such a result 
of hanging, he put up his hand and loosened the choking stricture from 
his throat, sat up, rubbed his burning eyes in wonderment, and soon dis 
covered what turned his previous horror into transports of ungovernable 
joy. The hook had been fixed into a trap-door in the ceiling, which had 
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been so contrived as to yield with his weight, and brought down with it 
such a stream of gold as would have reconciled the most determined 
enicide to life. Still, however, he was at a loss to know to what benig- 
nant and provident genius he had been indebted, not only for his life, but 
for such a bountiful provision for his support. His doubts, however, 
were soon removed when he saw a paper among the treasure, which, 
like the former, preved to be a note addressed to himself, and read as 
follows :— 


“My dearest George,—As by this time you will have been quite cured 
of your extravagance, and perhaps sick of your bad practices, a rational 
hope may be entertained that you will reform your life, and yet become 
honoured and respectable. You will find here a sufficient sum of money 
to enable you to retrieve your fortune. Shun all evil habits—avoid all 
dissipation and bad company, and the excellence of your declining life 
may even yet atone for its unduteous commencement, and reflect honour 
instead of disgrace on the memory of your affectionate 

FaTHer.” 


It was some time before the happy George could wake from the trance 
into ‘which this fortunate reverse had thrown him. His strong natural 
sense, however, soon led him to appreciate the deep and accurate know- 
ledge of his character on which his father had speculated, in laying a 
scheme so extraordinary for his amendment: rightly had that clear-sighted, 
but eccentric man judged that his son’s first promises of amendment would 
be but transitory; and as well did he know that George, all of whose 
feelings, however they might be warped by dissipation, were in their 
right place, would never permit himself to enter a chamber which was 
to be accessible only when the fast light of goodness had departed, until 
in a state of mind altogether ripe for the experiment. Valuing money, 
‘too, as a means only for an end, he little cared whether so large a sum 
might possibly be lost for ever, as it would have been in case of his son’s 
continued amendment, compared with the chance of its discovery, reward- 
ing a life of virtuous improvement, and checking a course of reckless 
depravity. The extraordinary contrivance he laid, likewise, for his son’s 
conversion, though at first sight it might seem culpable and enormous, 
‘was deeply calculated and judicious. He well knew that should George, 
‘a spendthrift and a beggar, yet with all his good feelings slumbering in 
his bosom, ever attain the worthlessness of heart which would make him 
enter that forbidden chamber, the instant destruction of all his bad hopes 
would dispose the disappointed profligate to put an end to his life by a 
certain and more awful death. Planning, therefore, a ready means of 
fictitious suicide was a sure, as it was a singular way of at once gratifying 
and disappointing that dark propensity, and acted like a conducting rod to 
the lightning, to draw off passions and dispositions, that, under any cir- 
‘cumstances must, sooner or later, have proved his destruction. 
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As he had calculated, so it turned out. George De Vezé, thoroughly 


awakened to the vileness of his conduct, beeame, from the moment, an 
altered man. Fully roused by the happy but most marvellous device of 
his father to a consciousness of the pernicious and deadly consequences 
of gambling, he renounced that and all his other evil practices, and by 
a course of steady and judicious improvement, he soon acquired the means 
of repurchasing his estate, and of embellishing it far beyond its origina} 
appearance. Though the extraordinary manner in which the reformed 
rake had re-acquired his fortune, and the circumstances attending the 
death of the infamous associate who was known to have robbed him, 
excited much speculation and even judicial inquiry at the time; yet the 
bequest of the locked chamber was made so clearly manifest, and as it 
was well known that Richter had taken possession of his estate with the 
expectation of sharing half of whatever that chamber contained, that 
that half should have turned out so very contrary to his hopes was deemed, 
happening toa character universally hated, a subject only for amusement ; 
and it was remarked as an accident almost amounting to a judgment, that, 
instead of an additional reward for his villany, the reprobate should have 
met a just punishment for his crimes. De Vezé afterwards married into 
one of the noblest families of England, and after his death his name 
became merged in one of the most illustrious peerages of the realm. 

After George’s death, and the removal of the family residence to Eng- 
land, an accidental fire left the princely castle of Bullafrin a heap of ruins. 
They are still an object of great interest to the traveller, not only for their 
romantic beauty, but for the singular legend told of their last possessor. 
Part of the great western tower still remains, and as you explore its 
mouldering apartments, the voluble peasant will conduct you to one, half 
filled with weeds and rubbish, in which a singular aperture is still visible 
in the vaulted ceiling, which your guide will point out to you as the scene 
of the remarkable incident recorded in our story: and if it has not since 
been destroyed, he will at the same time show you a rusty spike in the 
wall, whereon, he will tell you, with that simplicity which marks an 
entire belief in the story, once every year a haggard-looking corpse 
might be seen to hang, still stretching out its hands in the agonies of 
death, as if to clutch at the gold he was no longer able to enjoy. 

Attach what degree of credibility to the whole story that you may, it is 
not without its moral, and may convey a salutary lesson of fear to those 
ruined gamblers whose fathers may not be so provident as was George De 
Vezé’s in providing against extremity such an effectual Bequest. 
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THE SPARTAN MOTHER. 


BY THE REV. J. H. CLINCH. 


When Sparta, rich in all but gold, 
Most rich without it, to the field 
Sent forth her sons the lance to wield 
For Freedom in her strongest hold; 
A mother—(could the man be less 
Than hero, when the woman rose 
Above her sex, and scorned her foes, 
And in her high devotedness 
Gave to the land a larger love 
Than to the children she had nursed ?)}— 
A mother, turning to her first 
And fondest, then about to prove 
His earliest prowess, to his hand 
His father’s shield, by many a thrust 
Dinted, and soiled by blood and dust, 
Gave, with the brief and stern command, 
** With it, or on it;’—further word 
She added not, but passed him by 
With step of pride and tearless eye, 
And cheek unblanched; for feelings stirred 
Her Spartan heart, of power too deep 
For mother’s love to turn aside, 
Or woman’s weakness to divide ;— 
Alone for Sparta could she weep, 
Should Sparta fall. Her native soil 
To her was husband—parent—son— 
And him, her cherished one, 
She saw go forth to strife and toil 
But as a comely sacrifice 
Her country needed, and her heart 
Leaped, as she marked the boy depart, 
To think that she had offered twice 
Victims so glorious on the shrine 
Of Freedom, as the one who now 
‘Went forth with proud, undaunted brow, 
And him, whose form and face divine , 
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She saw repeated in their child — 

The husband whom, long years before, 
Stretched on that shield, his comrades bore 

Homeward with songs and triumph wild, 

Better so brought than from the fray 
A recreant he should seek her side 
To live dishonored,—to abide 

Scoffs, jibes and curses day by day. 

Had she not seen, in throes of death, 
The sole survivor of a fight 
Where Strength had triumphed over Right, 

Come home, and with his dying breath 

Tell the sad tale? And from the throng 
Heard she not then the bitter jeer 
That fell upon his closing ear, 

And told him he had lived too long? 

“ * * * 

A day of less barbaric pride 
And milder virtues dawns for us; 

But may not still the mother thus 

Speak to the son who quits her side, 

Not with his country’s foes alone 
To cope, but in the walks of life 
To hold with Vice a nobler strife, 

And hur! the Passions from their throne ? 

*Tis then the mother’s part to frame 
The shield of Principle, and say 
“With it, or on it”—“ Cast away 

All but thy Gop and thy good name; 

Come back with innocence, or come 
Borne as a corse, if there must be 
A choice for death or infamy, 

And I will joy to take thee home, 

Thy death would grieve me, but far more 
My son’s dishonor: from the field 
Bring back this bright and sacred shield, 

Or die defending it. My door 

Would ope unwillingly—my heart 
Would break if bitter shame must burn 
My aged cheek, at thy return 

To see thee other than thou art.” 
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“COMMERCE AND PROTECTION.”* 





This is a new periodical, devoted to subjects interesting to the mercan- 
tile community. We trust it may become a valuable addition to our 
literature. 

The article to which we would more particularly direct attention is a 
defence of the restrictive, or protective, system in commerce. That 
such an article should have appeared in a mercantile magazine, may ex- 
cite surprise, but need occasion no regret, if it be (as it professes) the 
evidence of a desire to stimulate thought upon subjects perhaps too much 
neglected, and to submit the principles by which commerce is to be regu- 
lated to calm and deliberate philosophical investigation. 

We have no desire to be captious, or uncourteous, but we must beg 
to complain of the want of logical acumen, and legitimate deduction, in 
the article before us: it appears to us better fitted for the declamatory 
arena of a debating society than for the pages of a philosophical journal. 

It would, at the outset, appear that the object of the article is merely 
a defence of the tariff, as a means of raising revenue. Upon this view 
of it, we shall not now dispute: we must, however, take leave to point 
out the injustice of the operation of our present laws, even regarded in 
this light. Silks, wines, and very many other commodities, which may 
be classed as luxuries, and are consequently consumed by the more 
wealthy portion of the community, are admitted free of duty; while 
cottons, which are principally worn by the poorer classes, are subjected 
to an impost of 25 per cent. Thus, the poverty of the poor is dispro- 
portionately taxed, while the abundance of the rich is comparatively 
untouched. 

But this article is not, in point of fact, a defence of the tariff as a 
mode of raising revenue, but as a protective measure. Let us see how 
far the writer has succeeded in establishing his case. He thus states the 
question : “ Is it expedient that the great producing interests of the coun- 
try be fostered and stimulated to their highest possible activity and force, 
or that they be left entirely to take care of themselves?” 

We wonder whether the author was aware that thus, upon the very 
threshold of the argument, he was begging the question. If he did not 
know this, we can give him but little credit for an extensive knowledge 
of his subject: if he did, what are we to say to his fairness? 

The advocates of free trade admit, and indeed affirm, that it is com- 
mercially expedient that the great producing interests of the country be 
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fostered and stimulated to their highest possible degree of activity and 
force; but they also contend that this cannot be done by artificial means, 
or legislative enactments, but will be best brought about by leaving them 
entirely to take care of themselves. 

The argument, thus baseless, must at once fall to the ground, where 
we might perhaps safely leave it; but, having taken up our pen, we 
shall proceed with our author to the conclusion, and then, as briefly as 
may be, give our own view of the subject. 

It is stated that our manufacturers compete successfully with Euro- 
peans in the South American and Chinese markets, but that, if they 
were unprotected at home, they would be unable to do so. The fact in 
the first part of the sentence we admit: the correctness of the assumption 
at its conclusion we unequivocally deny. 

If we successfully compete with European manufacturers in foreign 
markets, it is because we can produce goods, and carry them to market, 
as cheaply as our competitors: and, in this case, we must inevitably cut 
them out of the home market entirely, and can therefore require no pro- 
tection; for, having the goods at home which successfully compete with 
Europeans abroad, with the additional expense of freight, insurance, &c. 
&c., we must the more successfully compete with them here, where 
these expenses are saved to them, while they still remain on the im- 
ported goods. 

That the great element of foreign commerce is home production: 
That foreign trade consists in the exchange of the surplus products of 
one country for the surplus products of others: That the amount of a 
country’s productions should be as large as possible: That we can only 
import goods to an amount equivalent to the value of our own surplus 
produce—are positions which have been invariably urged by the ad- 
vocates of free trade. The writer of the article before us has somewhat 
ostentatiously arrayed them on his side of the question. They serve, 
however, only to encumber his ranks, and to weaken his case; for we 
cannot, for our lives, discover that any use is made of them, his whole 
case resting entirely on the assumption that home production is facili- 
tated and increased by the aid of protecting duties, while we maintain, 
and shall shortly endeavor to prove, that it is diminished. 

That the anticipations of a total failure of our foreign commerce, re- 
sulting from our restrictive system, (if, indeed, any such were ever en- 
tertained, ) should have entirely failed, is no proof that the system does 
not tend to produce that result. If its tendency is to lessen importation, 
it must, of necessity, in the same degree, check exportation, and so injure 
foreign commerce. The extent of the injury depends upon the point at 
which our opponents stop: if they fully carried out their own princi- 
ples, foreign commerce would be annihilated. 

The distress of the years 1825 and 1836 is, with the most obvious in- 
consistency, charged to the operation of free trade principles. Not the 
shadow of a reason is adduced in favor of this view, but, like the other 
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notions, (we cannot designate them by the name of arguments, ) it rests 
upon assumption. ‘That the distress of those years can be clearly traced 
to the circumstance of our having, and acting upon, a false standard of 
value, we are, at the proper time, prepared to demonstrate, if need be. 

We have stated that protecting duties, instead of stimulating produc- 
tion, restrict it—or, in other words, that a country acting upon the prin- 
ciples of free trade, other circumstances being the same, will produce a 
greater amount of wealth than a country following a restrictive policy. 

We might establish the truth of this proposition to the satisfaction of 
most men, by saying that individuals understood their own business bet- 
ter than legislatures, and that, consequently, if uninfluenced by legisla- 
tive interference, they will direct their labor and capital into the most 
profitable channels. 

We wish, however, to leave no room for cavil, and shall therefore in- 
quire more minutely into the actual operation of protecting duties. 

It is admitted that foreign trade consists in the exchange of the sur- 
plus products of one country for those of others, and that, whatever 
amount of goods we import, we must export an equivalent for them in 
our own produce. On what ground, then, is a protecting duty required 
for any article? On the ground that we can import it more cheaply 
than it is produced at home ?—which means that, with the same outlay 
of labor and capital which is required to produce the article at home, 
we can produce a greater amount of other commodities than is re- 
quired in exchange for it; consequently, a course of liberal policy 
would enable us to obtain the article by a smaller expenditure of capital 
and labor, leaving the remainder to be employed in adding to our wealth 
in some other way. 

Thus, by the operation of the restrictive system, capital and labor are 
diverted from the production of commodities which were previously ex- 
ported to pay for our importations, and thereby sustain an injury—com- 
merce is, in a degree, discouraged—a sickly interest, unable to sustain 
itself without extraneous support, is created—and the wealth of the 
country is diminished. 

It is pretended that the effect of free trade would be to reduce the 
wages of labor. The pretext is, as usual, unsupported, and is almost 
too shallow to require exposure. We have shown that a greater amount 
of wealth would be produced, with a given expenditure of labor and 
capital, under the free trade system, than under the restrictive ; and it 
follows that, the laws regulating the distribution of wealth remaining 
the same, the laborer would receive his proportionate share of the in- 
creased production. But what is the condition of the laboring classes 
in the European countries, which have so long enjoyed the blessings of 
protection? Our own workmen will not easily suffer themselves to be_ 
brought into comparison with these masses of suffering humanity. Let 
them, then, if they wish to preserve their high standing—if they would 
advance, instead of retrograding—raise their voices, as one man, against 
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restriction—against legislation which advances the interests of a class, at 
the expense of a people—which raises the few, by depressing the many. 

Where a country has a superabundance of capital and labor, there 
may be some pretext for endeavoring, by tariff laws, to create a demand 
for them, futile though it be; but, in this country, there can be no such 
pretext: capital is wanted, labor is scarce, and profitable employment 
awaits both. How absurd is it, then, to enact laws which divert labor 
from the most productive channels, and check the accumulation of capital. 

It has been sometimes urged that it will be impolitic to remove our 
restrictions, so long as other nations continue theirs. We must, how- 
ever, confess that we cannot see the policy of suffering “another man’s 
folly to be master over our wit.” If other countries choose to pursue a 
course of policy hurtful to themselves, is there any reason why we 
should follow in their footsteps, for the sake of reciprocating an injury ? 

Nor is it true, as has been insinuated, that the English do not act upon 
their free trade principles. Since the time of Mr. Huskisson, the free 
trade party has exerted a perceptible influence on the policy of Great 
Britain; and the recent struggle against the corn laws has shown that 
that party is by no means insignificant. Let these laws be repealed, 
and the restrictive system in Britain is for ever annihilated; and when- 
ever the people are fairly represented there, this will happen. 

The high tariff men are wise in their generation—they have com- 
menced the campaign early ;—and they are right. 

Now is the time for discussion. At the moment of action, the minds 
of men are agitated by various conflicting and extraneous circumstances, 
and are, in a degree, incapacitated from forming just and well delibe- 
rated conclusions. Let the people “think on these things,” before pas- 
sion and excitement obtain possession of the public mind, and deprive it 
of any portion of its deliberative power. Let them consider well what 
course is pointed out by justice, policy, and a spirit of enlarged philan- 
thropy. Then shall they “know the truth, and the truth shall make 
them free.” 

The whole machinery of a Tariff—even apart from the economic 
truths we have just touched upon, which have well nigh exploded the 
principle on which the system is defended—is insidious, anti-republican, 
and dangerous to liberty. Asa means of raising revenue, it argues ¢ 
fear of the people unworthy of American and constitutional government. 
Tariffs were the subtle invention of monarchy and despotism to conceal 
taxation from the people, but are not requisite in a free government, where 
every citizen has a direct interest in the State, and should be willing to 
pay his quota of the public expense by the simple and manly process 
of direct taxation, without having it trebled in amount by being dis- 
guised in every thing he wears, and eats, and drinks. This open and 
honest course, too, will be found of all others the greatest and surest 
safeguard of liberty and of public virtue. National profusion and direct 
taxation cannot exist together, and our institutions can never be endan- 
gered when a severe economy is the maxim of the State. 
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THE TREASURE DIGGER. 


[ “A very deep meaning lies in that notion, that a man in search of buried treasure 
must work in profound silence, and not speak a word, whatever appearance, 
either terrific or delightful, may present itself.”— Goethe. ] 


One moonlight eve, at midnight hour, 

A pilgrim seeks the ruined tower, 
Which, in its classic grandeur stood, 
’Midst the green covert of a wood; 

O’er its old walls the ivy bent, 

And clasped each time-worn battlement ; 
In early youth, the traveller seems, 
Though in his eye deep forethought gleams: 
A princely treasure, legends say, 

Lies buried near those columns gray, 
And known to him the magic spell, 
Which guards that precious treasure well. 


And awful stillness hovers o’er 
Each forest-path, and moss-clad moor ; 
Onwards he treads, unawed, alone, 
His mattock o’er his shoulder thrown, 
And as he nears the ancient tower, 
Dark clouds around his pathway lower, 
And with their black and envious screen, 
Veil the sweet face of midnight’s Queen; 
But hecdless he of gathering cloud, 
His weapon delves the heath-clad ground; 
But hark! that wild terrific sound, 
Of shrieking demons, hoarse and loud— 
Not more heart-rending is the cry, 
Of mandrake in its agony, 
Uprooted* by a mortal’s grasp ;— 
The intruder stands, awe-struck, and pale, 
Releases his unhallowed clasp, 
Distracted by its frightful wail! 


Hushed are those deep unearthly moans, 
Lost in more shrill, malignant tones ; 
Grim shapes before his vision rise, 
With frantic mirth, and fiendish eyes : 
Misgivings vague his breast alarm, 

Yet, mindful of the mystic charm, 





* “The mysterious mandrake root which when torn yields such heart-piercing 
moans, that the person who has hurt it runs distracted by its wailing.”—Ludwig 
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He speeds him to his task again ; 

With throbbing heart and dizzying brain, 
In utter silence, on he plods, 

Delving amidst the spell-bound sods ; 

By patient toil, the unwilling soil 

Alone will yield the buried spoil. 


But ah! what greets our traveller’s eyes— 
Temptation in a lovelier guise, 

Vision more fair may only gleam 

On poet’s soul, or lover’s dream ; 

One hapless moment are forgot 

The hoards of that enchanted spot; 

The mattock trembles in his grasp, 

He loathes his stern unceasing task, 

His dearest impulse is to clasp 

That bounteous prototype of pleasure, 
And spurn the priceless, blessed treasure: 
Forgive the momentary sin,— 

Saint Kevin’s self such eyes might win. 


Joy, joy, his glances fall once more 
Where lies the heap of glittering ore, 
And breaking rudely from his chain, 
He delves the rocky soil again ; 

The phantom by his side still lingers, 
And beckons with her graceful fingers ; 
As on he plods, with spirit bold, 

His weapon strikes the gleaming gold; 
Cruel want can pierce him never, 

The rich meed is won for ever ! 


A meaning deep, a purpose stern, 

The young enthusiast here may learn, 
That Wisdom is the buried spoil, 

Won by self-sacrifice and toil, 

With steadfast will, and cheerful mood, 
In silence and in solitude ; 

Unmindful of the withering sneer, 

The scornful laugh, the maddening jeer ; 
From each seducing flattery turning, 
With fix’d resolve temptation spurning ; 
Human ills shall reach him never, 

The rich meed is won for ever ; 

Richer far than earthly throne, 

Second but to God alone ! A. E. 
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THE LAST ENGLISH TOURIST IN AMERICA.* 





By the above title we by no means intend to signify that the peculiar 
genus described by the designation of “English Tourist in America,” 
has become extinct—like those mammoth productions of antediluvian na- 
ture, whose mouldering relics have been brought together by the genius of 
Cuvier from their buried sleep of countless ages, and almost reanimated 
with a new life. Such a fate to so valuable a species in modern zoology 
were indeed a consummation devoutly to be deprecated. But let the 
apprehension which may have been possibly excited in the mind of some 
reader, by the ambiguity to which we have to plead guilty in the above 
title, be soothed again, by the reflection, that—instead of having incurred, 
or being in danger of, such a catastrophe—the history of the species in 
question, brilliant as are the names that have already graced its annals, 
is yet but in its infancy. The Atlantic Steam Navigation Companies 
have taken the matter in hand; and in all probability we shall witness 
within a short period, for a number of years, a geometrically progressing 
increase of the numbers of English travellers to see Niagara and Demo- 
cracy. Out of which, it is fairly to be presumed, will spring the due 
and proper proportion of Diaries, Tours, Journals, Personal Narratives, 
and Philosophical Analyses, to make the many curious marvels and 
monstrosities of which a few hundred dollars will suffice to purchase a 
peep, as familiar to all our trans-Atlantic brethren and sisters, as to any 
of the peripatetic penny-a-liners themselves. It is not, therefore, as the 
“ Ultimus Romanorum,’ nor asthe “Last Man” of his tribe, that we 
give a few pages to the notice of Captain Marryat’s book; but the mean- 
ing of the designation by which we have entitled them is simply, that, 
as the actual last, at the date of these presents, and professing to be the 
last and best, of those that have heretofore appeared, we may give our 
readers some idea of the contents and composition of this long announced 
“book on America;” and since the American public is in general exces- 
sively prone to run after these productions, to save to as many as will 
listen to our advice the silver half-dollar which a foolish curiosity 
induced us to throw away upon Captain Marryat’s “ Diary in America, 
with Remarks upon its Institutions.” 

As the physical creation is—or used to be, in the good old times— 
com posed of four simple elements, so in like manner do four simple ele- 
ments enter into and constitute the composition of this book, to wit, pre- 
tension, ignorance, flippancy, and mendacity; though to which of these 





* A Diary in America, with Remarks on its Institutions. By Captain Marryat, 
C. B., Author of “Peter Simple,” “Jacob Faithful,” “Frank Mildmay,” &c. 
New York: D. Appleton and Co. 1839. 12mo, pp. 263. 
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ingredients we are to assign the preponderance over the rest, we have not 
thought the book worth a sufficiently close attention to enable us to pro- 
nounce with that certainty with which alone we should venture to speak 
to sucha point. It will suffice to exhibit a few specimens of each upon 
which, in glancing over it again, our eye may chance to rest. 

Captain Marryat’s Introduction opens with a ridiculously pompous 
announcement of the preéminent qualifications which he, in strong con- 
tradistinction from all his predecessors, brings to his task of analysing the 
social and political system of the great American Democracy. Like 
another “ Ulysses fertile in Council,” he has— 

Wand’ring from clime to clime observant strayed, 
Their manners noted, and their states surveyed. 

He informs his readers that it was not till he had exhausted the rest of the 
inhabited globe—till he “had seen men under almost every variety of 
government, religion, and climate’’—till he “had traversed the old 
country until satisfied, if not satiated’’—until “people, manners, and 
customs were looked upon by him with indifference”—till he had, in 
short, become possessed of such an accumulation of infinitely various wis- 
dom, derived from observation upon other countries, and profoundly 
analysed and digested by philosophical reflection—that at last, b/asé with 
his too intimate and profound knowledge of men and things, as the 
species is to be found spread over all the rest of the earth, he “ looked 
round to discover if there were not still new combinations under which 
human nature was to be investigated.” Captain Marryat looked round ; 
and, happier than Alexander, he had not to weep that there were no more 
worlds left for him to conquer. His “curiosity was excited” by the 
contradictory reports of former travellers in America; while his aston- 
ishment at the “meagre materials” of their “ gleanings’—when they 
had so rich a harvest-field of observation as “ America, its government, 
its institutions, and the eflect which these had upon the people ’””—induced 
him to undertake the task of solving this enigma—of unravelling this 
dignus vindice nodus—to which he determined to apply “more inves- 
tigation and deeper research” than any of his predecessors, in their 
“ hasty movements,” had been able to bestow upon it. He afterwards adds, 
with a slight relaxation of this amusing tone of conceited arrogance: “I 
do not assert that I shall myself succeed, when so many have failed,” 
—he pauses, however, but for a single comma, or “breathing,” before 
he again winds up the string to its former point of tension, proceeding: 
“but at any rate this I am certain of, my remarks will be based upon a 
more sure foundation—an analysis of human nature.’ 

And so he proceeds, in the same cool strain, to talk of his own 
“ greater degree of acumen, and fuller investigation of cause and effect,” 
than have been exhibited by his predecessors; dispatching them sum- 
marily with the flippant dictum, that “they have searched with the 
curiosity of a woman” —instead of pursuing Ais better plan of “ examin- 
ing and surveying with the eye of a philosopher;” and again, that he 
did not sail across the Atlantic to ascertain whether the Americans eat 
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their dinners with two-prong iron, or three-prong silver forks, with chop 
sticks, or with their fingers,’ but that his object, on the contrary, was, 
“to examine and ascertain what were the effects of a democratic form of 
government and climate upon a peopl’ wach, with all its foreign admiz- 
ture, may still be considered as English.” We have here, by the way, in 
the very statement of his theorem, a felicitous instance of our “ philo- 
sopher’s ” analytic clearness of thought and language. It would cer- 
tainly bea field of research, entirely Captain Marryat’s own—untouched 
as yet by any preceding ‘gleaner’—to investigate the effects upon 
national character of a ‘democratic climate,’ or ‘ form of climate.’ 

We might multiply examples of the first of the four ingredients, as 
above stated, into which our best analysis resolves this book, namely, 
pretension ; but we fear by a continuance of similar quotations to urge 
the patience of our readers too far—ad nauseam. Those already cited 
will abundantly suffice to exhibit the character in which Captain Marryat 
chooses to introduce himself to his readers, in strongly defined contrast 
to all preceding tourists over the same ground, as the first truly compe- 
tent, acute, liberal, philosophical, and profound observer of all the inte- 
resting and important social and national phenomena to be found within 
the magnificent scope of investigation which he has undertaken. And it 
is, in fact, the inconceivably ridiculous contrast between this sounding 
phrase of the manifesto and the actual performance of the work itself, that 
consists the most amusing feature of the book. 

Captain Marryat speaks positively and dogmatically enough about our 
politics, and disposes of the Democratic party in a very summary way, 
calculated to be all that can be satisfactory to a Whig reader, while 
amusing enough to a Democratic one. His references to political events 
and parties are generally made in an easy, off-hand way of allusion, im- 
plying an intimate familiarity with them which must have been,—as he 
evidently wishes us to believe,—the result of much observation and study. 
He was here during a period when the waves of party excitement ran 
higher, perhaps, than at any other within the recollection of the present 
generation, having landed in New York a few days previously to the 
general suspension of speeie payments, in May, 1837. One of the first 
subjects of inquiry which must have pressed itself upon the attention of 
an intelligent observer, under the circumstances and with the objects 
stated by himself, must of course have been the relations between the 
two great parties between which he found the country so violently agi- 
tated—the principles and objects of both—and especially the leading 
events, and acts of the party in possession of the administration, which 
were the immediate subjects of discussion, of denunciation on the one 
part, and of justification on the other. What, then, will be thought of 
such profound ignorance of the politics of the country whose political 
system he came to inspect in its actual working, with such lofty preten- 
sions of philosophical investigation, as is exhibited in the following 
passages ?—to which we could add many others if they were worth the 
trouble of looking for. 
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In speaking of the suspension of specie payments by the banks, he 
says: “The banks in the country and other towns have followed the 
example of New York, and thus has General Jackson’s currency bill 
been repealed without the aid of Congress.” He here alludes to 
“General Jackson's currency bill;’ as though a matter of which he 
possessed the clearest and most familiar understanding ; when it is evident 
that he writes from some vague and floating idea which he had gleaned 
from some flaming Whig editorial, about “the Specie Circular.” A 
“bill” needing to be repealed, is an act of Congress; and “General 
Jackson’s currency bill” means the “currency bill” introduced into 
Congress by General Jackson, or under his auspices, and passed by that 
body, through all the forms of legislation, into the law of the land 
The English reader may be surprised to learn, that the only “currency 
bill” that had passed through Congress had been virtually vetoed by 
General Jackson, by withholding his assent, under the forms of the Con- 
stitution; and that the “Specie Circular” was nothing more than an 
Executive instruction from the Treasury Department to the Receivers 
of the Land Office, requiring them to receive only gold and silver in 
payment for public land,—issued under a law of the year 1816, which 
specified the several kinds of funds to be received in payment of public 
dues, and left to the responsibility of the Executive discretion (according 
to the construction of it under which the Specie Circular was issued ) the 
designation of the kind to be received under any particular circum- 
stances. This Executive order, in his consummate ignorance of what 
he is so flippantly speaking about, it is that Captain Marryat calls 
“ General Jackson’s currency bill.” In proper keeping with this appears 
the remark shortly after: “To check this madness of speculation was 
one reason why an act of Congress was passed, obliging all purchasers 
of government lands to pay in specie.” No such “act of Congress” 
has been passed, the Executive “Specie Circular” being again what he 
intends to aliude to. 

In the same chapter appears the following morceau : 


“ At the same time that they (the government ) refuse to take from their debtors 
the notes of the banks, upon the ground that they are no longer legal tenders, they 
compel their creditors to take those very notes—having had a large quantity in their 
possession at the time that the banks suspended specie payments—an act of des- 
potism which the English Government would not venture upon.” 


For the benefit of the English reader it may be stated, that the refusal 
of the Government to receive irredeemable paper—apart from the pro- 
priety of such reception—was in no respect discretionary, but absolutely 
compulsory by the laws which it is the sworn obligation of the Execu- 
tive functionaries to execute. And with respect to the “act of despotism” 
here denounced, the fact is simply, that, being suddenly cut off from all 
other resources by the general suspension of the banks, in which its reve- 
nue had been collected and deposited, the Government—a government of 
law and of limited powers—neither had, nor could procure, any other 
medium of payment for its current expenditures; it did not and could not 
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“compel” its creditors to receive those notes, but simply allowed them 
the voluntary option of receiving them or waiting till the first meeting 
of Congress should provide other and more satisfactory funds. We 
again see in this, as in nearly all his other allusions to political events, 
the mere reflection of the vague and erroneous impression conveyed to 
the mind of a careless reader of a little of the random partisan slang of the 
whig newspapers, without any understanding of the affairs alluded to, 
or any intelligent inquiry into their true merits. 

His ignorance of the mere rudiments and external forms of our po- 
litical organization stands fully revealed in the two following passages. 

“Tt must be remembered * * * that by the institutions of the Union 
a district required a certain number of inhabitants before it could be ac- 
knowledged as even a district.” He means of course a “territory,” the 
two words having distinct technical meanings both in the constitution 
and in common parlance in the United States, the want of acquaintance 
with which betrays an almost inconceivable degree of pains to avoid 
the trouble of learning what every American schoolboy knows, and 
what every observant foreigner cannot fail immediately to inform himself 
of, in his first inquiries about the simple outlines of the political structure 
he comes to investigate. 

Lord Durham, by the way, in his recent famous Report on the Cana- 
das, makes the same misapplication of the term district. In his case it 
was a mistake natural enough, with his distant and superficial view of 
the Union. In the case of Captain Marryat it betrays a degree of care- 
less ignorance entirely unpardonable. 

And again, in speaking of the burial of Mr. Cilley, a member of the 
House of Representatives from Maine, he alludes to an eulogium passed 
on the merits and virtues of the deceased by “the surviving representa- 
tive of the State of Maine”—betraying the supposition that the State of 
Maine, like the English countries before the Reform, had but two Rep- 
resentatives in that body. 

But the following remark presents such a beautiful concentration of 
ignorance—so curious a multwm in parvo—that it will supercede the 
necessity of any farther quotations to illustrate our present point. In 
his chapter on Washington, in speaking of a lamentable deficiency of 
principle and patriotism which he observes in the national legislature— 
with but a few exceptions which “show with more grace and attractive- 
ness from the hot-bed of corruption in which they have been engendered” 
—he proceeds to inform his readers, that “there has been a sad falling off 
in America since the last war, which brought in the Democratic party 
with General Jackson.” This is the supreme of the ridiculous. The Demo- 
cratic party came “ in” with Jefferson in 1801; the victory of New Orleans 
was in 1815; General Jackson’s presidency commenced in 1829; and 
the ascendency of the Democratic party throughout the whole of the 
present century was interrupted only by the single minority term, of 
four years, of the younger Adams, from 1825 to 1829. The English 
public may form a judgment of Captain Marryat’s competence to write 
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on American institutions and affairs, from the opinion they would them- 
selves entertain of an American who should write of the English whigs, 
as having come in with the Duke of Marborough at the battle of Water- 
loo. The gross and pervading ignorance of the suppositious case can 
scarcely be said to parallel that of the real one, which it may be neces- 
sary to assure the reader is a bona-fide literal quotation from this book 
which is presented to us as embodying the profound results of the “ more 
research, greater degree of acumen, and fuller investigation,” of our 
travelling “philosopher.” 

Flippancy being a pervading attribute of style and manner, we deem 
it unnecessary to adduce any more particular instances of this, the third 
of the ingredients into which we resolve this consummately silly publi- 
cation, than are sufficiently contained in the passages adduced to exem- 
plify its other three conspicuous merits. It remams therefore only, 
before closing a task in which we fear that the game is scarce worth the 
trouble, to cite a few instances of the plain and downright mendacity 
with which the pages of the gallant naval captain abound rather too 
profusely to be consistent with American notions of either professional 
honor, or personal integrity. In this connection should be borne in mind 
the emphatic pledge given in the introduction, of the spirit of scrupu- 
lous veracity which the reader is assured pervades the whole work. In 
speaking of the imputed American practice of “hoaxing” any itinerant 
foreigner suspected of an intention of writing a book, he says: 

“This practice, added to another, that of attempting to conceal, (for the 
Americans are aware of many of their defects,) has been with me pro- 
ductive of good results; it has led me to much close investigation, and 
has made me very cautious in asserting what has not been proved to 
my own satisfaction to be worthy of credibility.” 

We pass over such instances of harmless mendacity as are contained 
in several of the stories he tells, as amusing personal occurrences happen- 
ing to himself, which we recognize as some of the floating newspaper 
jokes of the time—such as the remark made to him, in a conversation, 
on board one of the North river boats, as to the severity of the weather, 
by way of proving how cold it was: “ Why, I had a cow on my lot up 
the river, and last winter she got in among the ice, and was carried 
down three miles before we could get her out again. ‘The consequence 
has been that she has milked nothing but ice-creams ever since.” We 
let these pass, as not worth the pains of quotation. The following is 
from his picture of the Fourth of July festivities in New York: 

* On each side of the whole length of Broadway were ranged booths and stands 
similar to those at an English fair, and on which were displayed small plates of 
oysters, with a fork stuck in the board opposite to each plate; clams sweltering in 
the hot sun; pine-apples, boiled hams, pies, puddings, barley sugar, and many 
other indescribables. But what was most remarkable, Broadway being three miles 
long, and the booths filling each side of it, in every booth there was a roast pig, large 
or small, as the centre attraction. Six miles of roast pig, and that in New York 
alone; and roast pig in every other city, town, hamlet, and village, in the Union. 
What association can there be between roast pig and independence? Let it not be 
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supposed that there was any deficiency in the very necessary articles of potation on 
this auspicious day: no! the booths were loaded with porter, ale, cider, mead, 
brandy, wine, ginger-beer, pop, soda-water, whiskey, ram, punch, gin-slings, cock- 
tails, mint-juleps, besides many other compounds, to name which nothing but the 
laxuriance of American-English could invent a word. Certainly the preparations 
in the refreshment way were most imposing, and gave you some idea of what had 
to be gone through with on this auspicious day, &c.” 

And it winds up with: 

“ What with sea-serpents, giant rockets, scaling heaven, Bengal lights, Chinese 
fires, Italian suns, fairy bowers, crowns of Jupiter, exeranthemums, ‘Tartar tem- 
ples, Vesta’s diadems, magic circles, morning glories, stars of Columbia, and temples 
of liberty, all America was in a blaze; and, in addition to this mode of manifesting 
its joy, all America was tipsy. 

“ There is something grand in the idea of a national intoxication. In this world 
vices, on a grand scale, dilate into virtues; he who murders one man is strung up 
with ignominy; but he who murders tweuty thousand has a statue to hismemory, 
and is handed down to posterity asahero. A staggering individual is a laughable, 
and, sometimes, a disgusting spectacle; but the whole of a vast continent reeling, 
offering a holocaust of its brains for mercies vouchsafed, is an appropriate tribute of 
gratitude for the rights of equality and the levelling spirit of their institutions.” 


Now all this caricature is a matter of not the slightest imaginable 
consequence ; but immediately following his particular declaration that 
he is about to describe what he “actually saw,” it will serve as well as 
any other passage to illustrate Captain Marryat’s views and practice of 
veracity in narration. The most stupid kind of ‘humor’ in narration is 
that in which the point of the joke turns upon a pure fiction, gratuitously 
added to the real facts of a story or description, either by an entirely origi- 
nal inventor, or by such monstrous exaggeration as is equivalent to it— 
proving only the narrator’s indifference to truth, and the dulness of his 
appreciation of that more refined and true humor which stands in no 
need of any such addition of grotesque caricature. Now what will re- 
main of the above description of the Fourth of July in New York, 
in the estimation of the English reader, when we reduce the six miles 
of booths and stands to the mere length of the Park in Broadway, a 
few hundred yards, and one side only—when we dismiss the uniform 
“roast pig” as pure fiction—and when the “national intoxication” 
dwindles into a very insignificant proportion of the lowest of the low 
who may, of course, be seen staggering in the streets of such a city as 
New York, at the close of such a day? We do not say, what an un- 
blushing inventor does this instance alone prove the worthy captain to 
be, but how exceedingly dull and common-place a one! 

Here is another parallel instance of a simple and unadulterated per- 
sonal lie: 

“T was amused by a reply given me by an American in office here { Sault St. 
Marie.}] I asked how much his office was worth, and his answer was six hundred 
dollars, besides stealings. This was, at all events, frank and honest; in England 
the word would have been softened down to perquisites. I afterwards found that it 
was a common expression in the States to say a place was worth so much besides 


cheatage.” 


We might have supposed the plausibility of the first half of this pass- 
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age, as a poor joke on the part of the individual alluded to, but for the 
round assertion with which he illustrates it, by a “ common expression, ” 
which we will venture to affirm will be as new to the ears of every 
other American reader as to our own. Of a piece with which may 
safely be pronounced the following: 


** Progressing in the stage, I had a very amusing specimen of the ruling passion 
of the country—the spirit of barter, which is communicated to the females as well 
as tothe boys. I will stop for a moment, however, to say, that I heard of an Ame- 
rican, who had two sons, and he declared that they were so clever at barter, that he 
locked them both up together in a room, without a cent in their pockets, and that 
before they had swopped for an hour they had each gained two dollars a piece. But 
now for my fellow passengers—both young, both good-looking, and both ladies, and 
evidently were total strangers to each other. One had a pretty pink silk bonnet, very 
fine for travelling; the other, an indifferent plush one. The young lady in the plush 
eyed the pink bonnet for some time: at last Plush observed, in a drawling, half-indif- 
ferent way :—‘ That’s rather a pretty bonnet of yours, miss.’ ‘ Why, yes, I calculate 
it’s rather smart,’ replied Pink. After a pause and closer survey,—‘ You would’nt have 
any objection to part with it, miss?’ ‘ Well, now, I don’t know but I might; [ have 
worn it but three days, I reckon.’ ‘Oh, my! I should have reckoned that you car- 
ried it longer—perhaps it rained on them three days.’ ‘I’ve a notion it did’nt rain 
not one. It’s not the only bonnet I have, miss.’ ‘ Well, now, I should not mind an 
exchange, and paying you the balance.’ ‘'That’s an awful thing that you have on, 
miss.’ ‘I rather think not, but that’s as may be—Come, miss, what will you take.’ 
* Why, I don’t know,—what will you give?’ ‘I reckon you'll know best when you 
answer my question.’ ‘ Well, then, I should’nt like less than five dollars.’ ‘ Five 
dollars and my bonnet! I reckon two would be nearer the mark—but it’s of no con- 
sequence.’ ‘ None in the least, miss, only I know the value of my bonnet.’ ‘ We'll 
say no more about it.’ ‘Justso, miss.’ A pause and silence for halfa minute, when 
Miss Plush looks out of the window, and says, as if talking to herself, ‘ I should’nt 
mind giving four dollars, but no more.’ She then fell back in her seat, when Miss 
Pink put her head out of the window, and said: ‘I should’nt refuse four dollars 
after all, if it was offered,’ and then she fell back to her former position. ‘ Did you 
think of taking four dollars, miss?’ ‘ Well, I don’t care, I’ve plenty of bonnets at 
home.’ ‘ Well,’ replied Plush, taking out her purse, and offering her the money. 
* What bank is this, miss?’ ‘Oh, all’s right there, Safety Fund, I calculate.’ The 
two ladies exchange bonnets, and Pink pockets the balance. 


Again, in his chapter on Washington, Captain Marryat thus honors 
the present Administration : 


* As for the party at present in power, all I can say in its favor is, that there are 
three clever gentlemen in it--Mr. Van Buren, Mr. Poinsett, and Mr. Forsyth. 
There may be more, but I know so little of them, that I must be excused if I do not 
name them, which otherwise I should have had great pleasure in doing.” 

It must certainly be very distressing to the other prominent members 
of the party referred to, that Captain Marryat’s scrupulous veracity 
would not allow him “to name them,” because he knew so little of 
them—and it may be doubtful whether he can be “excused” for so 
mortifying a neglect—especially when we add the remark made by one 
of the three individuals here “named” as “clever,” and as having been 
honored with the implied intimate acquaintance of Captain Marryat, on 
the above passage being mentioned; namely, that “he wondered how 
Captain Marryat had found that out, as his only acquaintance with 
him consisted in their having met on one occasion in a store,” 
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Here, again, is another specimen too ridiculous to be entitled to any 
other remark than its simple quotation. Speaking of the administration 
of justice in the United States, he says: 

“ The next error is, that political questions are permitted to interfere with the ends 
of justice. It is a well-known fact that, not along ago, an Irishman, who had mur- 
dered his wife, was brought to trial upon the eve of an election; and, although his 
guilt was undoubted, he was acquitted, because the Irish party, which were so influ- 
ential as to be able to turn the election, had declared that, if their countryman was 
convicted, they would vote on the other side. 

“But, worst of all, is the difficulty of finding an honest jury—a fact generally ac- 
knowledged. Politics, private animosities, bribery, all have their influence to defeat 
the ends of justice, and it argues strongly against the moral standard of a nation 
that such should be the case: but that it is so is undoubted.” 


And again: 
“In the Southern and Western States you may murder ten white men, and no one 
will arraign you or trouble himself about the matter; but s/eal one nigger, and the 


whole community are in arms, and express the most virtuous indignation against 
the sin of theft, although that of murder will be disregarded.” 


The above specimens of the mendacity we have undertaken to prove, 
are only amusing. ‘The following, with which we shall conclude them, 
is the only passage in the book which could excite in our minds a feeling 
rising to the level of indignation : 

“ And now let us examine into the particulars of this duel between Mr. Graves 
and Mr. Cilley. It was well known that Mr. Graves had hardly ever fired a rifle 
in his life. Mr. Cilley, on the contrary, was an excellent rifle shot, constantly in 
practice: it was well-known, also, that he intended to fix a quarrel upon one of the 
southern members, as he had publicly said he would. He brought his rifle downto 
Washington with him; he practised with it almost every day, and more regularly 
so after he had sent the challenge, and it had been accepted. It so happened that, 
contrary to the expectations of all parties, Mr. Cilley, instead of Mr. Graves, was 
the party who fell; but surely, if ever there was a man who premeditated murder, 
it was Mr. Cilley. I state this, not with the wish to assail Mr. Cilley’s character, 
as I believe that almost any other American would have done the same thing; for 
whatever license society will give, that will every man take, and moreover, from 
habit, will not consider it as wrong.” 

Now this black mass of falsehood, applied to the vilification of so noble 
a fellow as poor Cilley, is really too bad. It is utterly destitute of apology 
or palliation, because Captain Marryat was at Washington at the time, 
and all the real facts of the case were so fully and strongly brought out 
in authentic publications, which were read with the utmost avidity, that 
there is no excuse for misstatement of them. Captain Marryat’s object 
is here to illustrate the depraved state of American morals, in relation to 
the practice of duelling, by contrasting the public honors* of Mr. Cilley’s 





*Captain Marryat spreads out at full length, with every extraneous aid of the 
tricks of typography, the details of Mr. Cilley’s funeral, to be able to make the 
remark that a man who according to the laws of England ‘“‘ would have been con- 
demned and executed for murder,” ‘should now, because he falls in the attempt, 
have honors paid to his remains, much greater than we paid to those of Nelson, 
when he fell so nobly in his country’s cause.” He does not state, what he could 
not but have well known, that these proceedings were nothing more than the custom- 
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funeral, of which he has before given a detailed account, with the atrocity 
which, for the purpose of bringing out the former in the stronger relief, he 
undertakes, in the teeth of all the known facts of the case, to impute to 
Mr. Cilley’s former conduct. For this purpose he has not only directly 
falsified nearly all the material facts, by pure and gratuitous fiction, but 
has the effrontery to present a state of the case which no enemy of Mr. 
Cilley ever ventured to whisper in public or private, as a something 
generally understood and admitted—as “ well known,” and “ publicly 
said!” Again we ask, what credence will any English reader give to 
any assertion of a work stamped with such gross and reckless menda- 
city ?—when he is told: 1, “That it was not well known that Mr. 
Graves had hardly ever fired a rifle in his life ;’ that on the contrary, 
Kentuckians were to be presumed familiar, as a matter of course, with 
what may almost be termed their peculiar national weapon; and that 
he shot well enough to stretch his antagonist dead on the ground, at a 
distance exceeding ninety yards,—Mr. Cilley having chosen that weapon 
because he regarded himself as forced by a deliberate persecution into a 
duel, and because he was entirely unacquainted with the pistol. 2, That 
Mr. Cilley was not “constantly in practice ;” that though he had been 
a good shot ten or twelve years before, he had not fired a rifle within 
that period. 3, That the imputation of a publicly announced intention to 
“fix a quarrel upon one of the southern members,” has never before 





ary forms of the public burial of a member of Congress, dying during the session 
of that body—the House of Representatives having simply omitted to take any offi- 
cial cognizance at the time, the facts not being in any official way before it, of any 
peculiarity in the manner of his death. The deep feeling which was manifested on 
the occasion was universally understood, as having been simply called forth by a 
general and deep sympathy with the fate of Mr. Cilley as the victim of an unrelent- 
ing and deadly persecution, well calculated to make every bosom throb with emo- 
tions as painful as profound. Captain Marryat speaks of the attendance of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court on the occasion, in the face of the fact, brought promi- 
nently into public relief by the universality of the opposite tone of sentiment, that 
that body declined to attend, by a furmal, published resolution, in consequence of 
the understood manner of the death of the deceased member. 

It may here be worth while to notice the following specimen of Captain Marryat’s 
sagacious generalization, whenever he undertakes to reason “ philosophically” upon 
the characteristics of Democracy : 

“Duelling always has been, and always will be, one of the evils of Democracy. I have, 
I believe, before observed, that in many points a young nation is, in all its faults, very like 
to a young individual ; and this is one in which the comparison holds good. But there are 
other causes for, and other incentives to, this practice besides the false idea that it is a proof 
Of courage. Slander and detraction are the inseparable evils of a Democracy; and as neither 
public nor private characters are spared, and the law is impotent to protect them, men have 
no other resource than to defend their reputations with their lives, or to deter the defamer 
by the risk which he must incur.” 

The absurdity of such stuff does not need any other refutation than a reference to 
the practices of other countries, and to the important sections of the United States in 
which duelling is almost utterly unknown, and where it is utterly discountenanced 
by an almost unanimous public sentiment and usage. If in others it is unhappily 
frequent, it is manifestly from causes entirely distinct from the democratic insfitu- 
tions common to all. 2 
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been even hinted, and is the very reverse of the well known fact, which 
is, that he was of a remarkably mild and peaceful character, representing 
a section of country in which duelling is held in utter reprobation, and in 
which it is perfectly understood that the fact of having fought a ducl 
would be irrevocable destruction to the political prospects of any public 
man—and that in this case the quarrel was fastened upon him, in the 
face of earnest attempts to avoid it by the amplest protestations of good 
will and respect to his antagonist. 4, That instead of his having “brought 
his rifle down to Washington with him,” he had none, and thathe fought 
with a borrowed one. 5, That instead of having practised with it in the 
manner stated, he had simply gone out twice within a few days of the 
duel, after he had become apprehensive that it was the intention of his 
opponents, in the correspondence that preceded it, to force upon him the 
alternatives of disgrace or a duel. 6, And finally, that instead of having 
“sent the challenge,” he was the party challenged, the ground of that 
challenge being nothing more than his having refused to allow himself to 
be called to account by a certain notorious editor for words spoken by 
him in debate, and his having refused to disclaim any intended imputa- 
tion upon the honor or gentlemanly character of the editor in question, 
when required to do so in a very imperious manner (to use a mild term) 
by Mr. Graves, the friend of the latter, and the bearer of his communi- 
cation; Mr. Graves asserting to his friends that Mr. Cilley had made 
such a verbal disclaimer to him, in private, in opposition to all Mr. Cil- 
ley’s communications with his own friends, and to his positive and un- 
varying contradiction. Now all this was public—spread out in authentic 
published documents, and familiar to all the friends of all the parties— 
and yet this reckless scribbler has the unblushing hardihood, on the 
other side of the Atlantic, to outrage the memory of the dead, and the 
feelings of the living, with such a statement of the “ particulars” as we 
have quoted above—addressed, too, to a public which the contradiction 
can never reach ! 

We have no desire to re-open the deep and unhealed wounds left in 
many a heart by this sad business—neither to revive resentments, in 
some bosoms, upon which time may have begun to exercise its mitiga- 
ting influence, nor to quicken or embitter the pangs of remorse which 
we are too well assured it has planted deeply and forever in others. 
Foul as was the murder of the noble, kind and manly friend—justice to 
whose memory dictates this indignant contradiction of this most atrocious 
of slanders—we are yet well disposed to extend a mantle of charity over 
every reminiscence of that wretched period—and, judging not that we be 
not judged, to leave the motives and conduct of all, even all, of its actors, 
whether of good or evil, to their own consciences and to the final com- 
mon judgment of us all. 

We have now said enough to sustain fully, in its quadruple aspect, 
the opinion above expressed of this very contemptible publication. It 
may be added, in general terms, that Captain Marryat exhibits through- 
out a great abhorrence and contempt of Democracy. About half of the 
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volume is filled with the “ Diary,” and the remainder with some meagre 


remarks under the titles of Languages, Credit, Penitentiaries, &c., Army 
and Navy, Religion, Education, Slavery, Law, &c.—in which a few 
common-place statistics are collected, eked out with quotations, and some 
shallow and trashy commentary to disparage, generally, the state of 
things observed here, under those several heads, comparatively with that 
of England—the dulness of which is in general only relieved by a little 
smart sparkle of flippancy, one degree less tolerable than itself, He 
promises at the conclusion a continuation—the probable value of which 
may be readily estimated by the data of which we have now placed the 
reader sufficiently in possession. We may add, too, that many parts of 
the volume are amusing enough, especially to readers very fond of that 
low, broad, “ Peter Simple” kind of humor which is Captain Marryat’s 
peculiar and only forte. Of his sneering ill-humor with the country and 
people, perhaps, a partial explanation may be found in the following: 

** Admitting this, of course I have no feelings of ill-will towards them for any 
want of hospitality towards me; on the contrary, I was pleased with the neglect, 
as it left me free and unshackled from any real or fancied claims which the Ameri- 
cans might have made upon me on that score. Indeed, I had not been three weeks 
in the country before I decided upon accepting no more invitations, even charily as 
they were made. I found that, althouzh invited, my presence was a restraint upon 
the company; every one appeared afraid to speak; and when any thing ludicrous 
occurred, the cry would be—‘Oh, now, Captain Marryat! don’t put that into your 
book.’ ” 


. * * * * 

* But if I admit, that, after the usage which they had received, the Americans are 
justified in not again tendering their hospitality to the English, I cannot, at the same 
time, but express my opinion as to their conduct towards me personally. They had 
no right to insult and annoy me in the manner they did, from nearly one end of the 
Union to the other, either because my predecessors had expressed an unfavorable 
opinion of them before my arrival, or because they expected that I would do the 
same upon my return to my own country. I remark upon this conduct, not from 
any feeling of ill-will or desire of retaliation, but to compel the Americans to admit 
that I am under no obligations to them; that I received from them much more of 
insult and outrage than of kindness; and. consequently, that the charge of ingrati- 
tude cannot be laid to my door, however offensive to them some of the remarks in 
this work may happen to be.” 

The fact is, Captain Marryat made in general a very unfavorable im- 
pression in America. It was pretty well understood what sort of a book 
was probably to be expected from him; and his own manners spoke for 
themselves as those of a vulgar, half-educated sort of man, with a cer- 
tain coarse and boisterous humor, but very imperfectly entitled to the 
appellation of a gentleman—such a personage as the quarter-deck, espe- 
cially of the British service, is very apt to produee—but who may al- 
most literally be said, when engaged in such a “tour in search of the 
picturesque” on shore, to be a fish out of water. He speaks of invita- 
tions having been “charily made” to him;—from the accounts we have 
heard of the unpleasing personal impression left by him, in at least some 
of the places visited by him, he would probably have found them, on a 
repetition of his tour, still more “charily” renewed. His object was 
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evidently to get materials for the indulgence of his swaggering, coarse 
kind of humor in ridicule and abuse of America, which he has put 
together in a very flimsy, catch-penny fashion. An air of absurdity, 
however, peculiarly its own, is given to it by the ridiculous contrast 
between this, the real character and calibre of the book, and that affecta- 
tion of intelligent research, and liberal philosophy, with which it 
abounds, and of which so imposing an ostentation is made at the outset. 
We now dismiss it—with many misgivings whether it is worth the pages 
we have given to the exposure of the imposture of its pretensions—with 
the following narrative, which will have a sad interest for many of our 
readers, of Sir John Colborne’s atrocious massacre of St. Eustache. 
Captain Marryat accompanied the expedition as a volunteer. He does 
not, however, mention the flag of truce and offered submission, and 
rejected appeals for quarter, of the insurgents, nor the brutalities that 
succeeded the massacre, which have rendered the “horrors of St. 
Eustache” darkly memorable in the annals of the atrocities which have 
too often disgraced the glory of the British arms, when they have been 
directed to the object of crushing or punishing the heaving throes of 
oppressed humanity, when roused into a convulsive and feverish action 
by the spirit of liberty. As a narrative by a British officer of a British 
exploit, it is entitled to a credit we would not accord if he had the least 
bias towards the opposite side. 

“The town of St. Eustache is very prettily situated on the high banks of the 
river, the most remarkable object being the Catholic church, a very massive build- 
ing, raised about two hundred yards from the river side upon a commanding situa- 
tion. This church the insurgents had turned into a fortress; and perhaps, fora 
fortress ‘d'’occasion,’ there never was one so well calculated for a vigorous defence, 
it being flanked by two long stone-built houses, and protected in the rear by several 
lines of high and strong palisades, running down into the river. The troops halted 
about three hundred yards from the town, to reconnoitre; the artillery were drawn 
up and opened their fire, but chiefly with the view that the enemy, by returning the 
fire, might demonstrate their force and position. These being ascertained, orders 
were given by Sir John Colborne, so that in a short time the whole town would be 
invested by the troops. The insurgents perceiving this, many of them escaped, 
some through the town, others by the frozen river. Those who crossed on the ice 
were chased by the volunteer dragoons, and the slipping and tumbling of the pur- 
sued and the pursuers afforded as much merriment as interest; so true it is, that 
any thing ludicrous will make one laugh, in opposition to the feelings of sympathy, 
anxiety, and fear. Some of the runaways were cut down, and many more taken 
prisoners. 

“ As soon as that portion of the troops which had entered the town, and marched 
up the main street toward the church, arrived within half musket-shot, they were 
received with a smart volley, which was fired from the large windows of the church, 
and which wounded a few of the men. The soldiers were then ordered to make 
their approaches under cover of the houses; and the artillery being brought up, 
commenced firing upon the church: but the walls of the building were much too 
solid for the shot to make any impression, and had the insurgents stood firm they 
certainly might have given a great’deal of trouble, and probably have occasioned a 
large loss of men; but they became alarmed, and fired one of the houses which 
abutted upon and flanked the church,—this they did with the view of escaping 
under cover of the smoke. In a few minutes the church itself was obscured by the 
volumes of smoke thrown out; and at the same time that the insurgents were 
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escaping, the troops marched up and sugrounded the church. The poor wretches 
attempted to get away, either single, or by twos and threes; but the moment they 
appeared a volley was discharged, and they fell. Every attempt was made by 
the officers to make prisoners, but with indifferent success; indeed, such was the 
exasperation of the troops at the murder of Lieutenant Weir, that it was a service 
of danger to attempt to save the life of one of these poor deluded creatures. ‘The 
fire from the house soon communicated to the church. Chenier, the leader, with ten 
others, the remnant of the insurgents who were in the church, rushed out; there was 
One tremendous volley, and all was over. 

“By this time many other parts of the town were on fire, and there was every 
prosnect of the whole of it being burnt down, leaving no quarters for the soldiers 
to protect them during the night. The attention of every body was therefore turned 
to prevent the progress of the flames. Some houses were pulled down, so as to cut 
off the communication with the houses in the centre of the town, and in these houses 
the troops were billetted off. The insurgents had removed their families, and most of 
their valuables and furniture, before our arrival; but in’one house were the commis- 
sariat stores, consisting of the carcases of all the cattle, sheep, pigs, &c., which they 
had taken from the loyal farmers; there was a large supply, and the soldiers were 
soon cooking in all directions. ,The roll was called, men mustered, and order 
established. 

“The night was bitterly cold; the sky was clear, and the moon near to her full; 
houses were still burning in every direction, but they were as mere satellites to the 
lofty church, which was now one blaze of fire, and throwing out volumes of smoke, 
which passed over the face of the bright moon, and gave to her a lurid reddish tinge, 
as if she too had assisted in these deeds of blood. ‘The distent fires scattered over 
the whole landscape, which was one snow-wreath; the whirling of the smoke from 
the houses which were burning close to us, and which, from the melting of the snow, 
were surrounded by pools of water, reflecting the fierce yellow flames, mingled with 
the pale beams of the bright moon—this, altogether, presented a beautiful, novel, yet 
melancholy panorama. I thought it might represent, in miniature, the burning of 
Moscow. 

“ About midnight, when all was quiet, I walked up tothe church, incompany with 
one of Sir John Colborne’s aid-de-camps: the roof had fallen, and the flames had 
subsided for want of farther aliment. As we passed by a house which had just 
taken fire we heard a cry, and, on going up, found a poor wounded Canadian, 
utterly incapable of moving, whom the flames had just reached; in a few minutes 
he would have been burned alive: we dragged him out, and gave him in charge of 
the soldiers, who carried him to the hospital. 

“ But what was this compared to the scene which presented itself in the church! 
But a few weeks back crowds were there kneeling in adoration and prayer; I could 
fancy the Catholic priests in their splendid stoles, the altar, its candlesticks and orna- 
ments, the solemn music, the incense, and all that, by appealing to the senses, is so 
favorable to the cause of religion with the ignorant and uneducated ; and what did 
I now behold ?—nothing but the bare and blackened walls, the glowing beams and 
rafters, and the window-frames, which the flames still licked and flickered through. 
The floor had been burnt to cinders, and upon and between the sleepers, on which 
the floor had been laid, were scattered the remains of human creatures, injured in 
various degrees, or destroyed by the fire; some with merely the clothes burnt off, 
leaving the naked body; some burnt toadeep brown tinge; others so far consumed 
that the viscera were exposed ; while here and there the blackened ribs and vertebra 
were all that the fierce flames had spared.” 

“Not only inside of the church, but without its walls, was the same revolting 
spectacle. In the remains of the small building used as a receptacle for the coffins 
previous to interment, were several bodies, heaped one upon another, and still burn- 
ing, the tressels which had once supported the coffins serving as fuel; and farther 
off were bodies still unscathed by fire, but frozen hard by the severity of the weather.” 
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This has all the graphic and painful interest of a narrative by an eye 
witness. There is something, however, exceedingly revolting in the cold 
heartlessness of the following introduction of the same scene, a few pages 
after—with which we at last close a book which we assure our readers 
is not worth to them the trouble of opening : 


“Sunday, at Burlington—The young ladies are dressing up the church with 
festoons and garlands of evergreens for the celebration of Christmas, and have 
pressed me into the service. Last Sunday I was meditating over the blackened 
walls of the church of St. Eustache, and the roasted corses lying within its precincts; 
now [am in another church, weaving laurel and cypress, in company with some of 
the prettiest creatures in creation. As the copy-book says, variety is charming !” 


THE WINDS. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


[ As every poetical article from Mr. Bryant’s pen may be considered a contribution 
to the literature of his country—and as his contributions to the Democratic Review 
comprise all the poetry he has published since its commencement, we are unwilling, 
while, alas! they come “so few and far between,” to let our readers lose a single 
visit of his muse ;—and therefore transfer the following beautiful lines with which 
he has enriched a contemporary journal, the Knickerbocker, to our pages with as 
much pleasure as if they had been written for ourselves.] 


Ye winds, ye unseen currents of the air, 

Softly ye played a few brief hours ago; 
Ye bore the murmuring bee; ye tossed the hair 

O’er maiden cheeks, that took a fresher glow ; 
Ye rolled the round white cloud through depths of blue; 
Ye shook from shaded flowers the lingering dew ; 
Before you the catalpa’s blossoms flew— 

Light blossoms, dropping on the grass like snow. 


How are ye changed! Ye take the cataract’s sound ; 
Ye take the whirlpool’s fury and its might; 

The mountain shudders as ye sweep the ground; 
The valley woods lie prone beneath your flight ; 

The clouds before you shoot like eagles past ; 

The homes of men are rocking in your blast; 

Ye lift the roofs like autumn leaves, and cast, 
Skyward, the whirling fragments out of sight. 


The weary fowls of heaven make wing in vain 

To scape your wrath; ye seize and dash them dead. 
Against the earth ye drive the roaring rain; 

The harvest field becomes a river's bed, 
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And torrents tumble from the hills around ; 

Plains turn to lakes, and villages are drown’d, 

And wailing voices, ’midst the tempest’s sound, 
Rise, as the rushing floods close overhead. 


Ye dart upon the deep, and straight is heard 
A wilder roar, and men grow pale, and pray; 
Ye fling its waters round you, as a bird 
Flings o’er his shivering plumes the fountain’s spray. 
See! to the breaking mast the sailor clings; 
Ye scoop the ocean to its briny springs, 
And take the mountain billow on your wings, 
And pile the wreck of navies round the bay. 


Why rage ye thus? no strife for liberty 
Has made you mad; no tyrant, strong through fear, 

Has chained your pinions, till ye wrenched them free, 
And rushed into the unmeasured atmosphere; 

For ye were born in freedom where ye blow, 

Free o’er the mighty deep to come and go; 

Earth’s solemn woods were yours, her wastes of snow, 
Her isles where summer blossoms all the year. 


O ye wild winds! a mightier Power than yours 
In chains upon the shore of Europe lies; 
The sceptred throng, whose fetters he endures, 
Watch his mute throes with terror in their eyes: 
And armed warriors all around him stand, 
And, as he struggles, tighten every band, 
And lift the heavy spear, with threatening hand, 
To pierce the victim, should he strive to rise. 
Yet oh, when that wronged Spirit of our race 
Shall break, as soon he must, his long-worn chains, 
And leap in freedom from his prison-place, 
Lord of his ancient hills and fruitful plains, 
Let him not rise, like these mad winds of air, 
To waste the loveliness that time could spare— 
To fill the earth with wo, and blot her fair 
Unconscious breast with blood from human veins. 


But may he, like the Spring-time, come abroad, 
Who crumbles winter’s gyves with gentle might, 
When in the genial breeze, the breath of God, 
Come spouting up the unsealed springs to light ; 
Flowers start from their dark prisons at his feet ; 
The woods, long dumb, awake to hymnings sweet, 
And morn and eve, whose glimmerings almost meet, 
Crowd back to narrow bounds the ancient night. 





